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FOREWORD 


Pursuant to decision taken by the Government of India to 
formulate Sixth Plan for 1980-85, the Planning Commission set 
up a Working Group on Development of Scheduled Tribes, Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Weaker Sections of Society. The order consti¬ 
tuting the Working Group is contained in Appendix I. In its 
first meeting, the Working Group constituted three sub-groups, 
one on Scheduled Tribes, another on Scheduled Castes and the 
third on Weaker Sections. The composition of the sub-group on 
Development of Scheduled Tribes is in Appendix II. It was fur¬ 
ther decided that the members of the main Group might attend 
meetings of the three sub-groups even though they were not nomi¬ 
nated to a sub-group. 

2. The Sub-Group on Tribal Development held three meetings 
and submitted its report to the Working Group. In its final meet¬ 
ing held on 30 September 1980, the Working Group endorsed 
the report of the Sub-Group with minor modifications. The final 
version of the report is presented here. 

3. Tribal development is often taken to be synonymous -with 
rural ..development. The notion has rather risky consequences. 

Tit is not often realised that the sc hed uled tribes in the country 
who number nearly four crores (1971 Census) are composed of 
about 250 different communities and groups, varying widely in 
their level of socio-economic development, cultural background, 
personality, psyche, language etc. Each of these groups calls for 
a unique prescription for development. Secondly, the needs of 
infrastructure of tribal areas are quantitatively and qualitatively 
very different from those of other areas. The topography is un¬ 
even consisting more often of undulations, slopes and hills than 
flat, plain land. The population density is low, habitations wide 
spread and modern amenities scanty. Thirdly, the tribal concen¬ 
tration areas, particularly in Central India, have rich water and 
mineral resource endowment leading t'o convergence of big and 
small industries in the Central belt. Here, a hoary a agro-forest 
traditional culture has been juxtaposed with the modern sophisti¬ 
cated industrial culture, giving birth to a host of economic, socio¬ 
logical and intensely human problems. All in all, planning for 
tribal areas presents a complexity which is not faced in the non- 
tribal, backward population segments. Added to it is also the 
historical dimension of the problem highlighted rightly in the 
Dhebar Commission report. 


(v) 
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4. The report tries to answer the questions which arise while 
planning for the tribes. It is not claimed that all the answers 
have been found, nor that the answers contained here are the last 
word. We do hope, however, that the recommendations of the 
Working Group will lead to further thought on the part of legis¬ 
lators, administrators, social scientists, social workers etc. 

5. Basically, the report is implementation oriented. Various 
agencies of the State and the Central Ministries are expected to 
translate the recommendations into action. This means the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery will have to move to convert investments 
into tangible benefits. It is essential for each functionary to 
understand the recommendations and implement them in the right 
spirit. We have no doubt that Government would give earnest 
consideration to difficulties and drawbacks, if any, in the recom¬ 
mendations surfacing during implementation. Hence, the policy- 
markers and planners will have to be continually alert for further 
evolution of both the concept and the practice. But, we cannot 
stress too much that in fields where there is no room for contro¬ 
versy, the recommendations should be translated into action forth¬ 
with, without excuse or delay. We reiterate what has been 
mentioned in the Report that only a competent, sensitive and 
dedicated set of personnel comprising the executive machinery will 
be able to deliver the goods. 

6. No observer of today’s national scene can be impervious 
to the fact that if the present opportunity of making amends for 
the backwardness and disabilities of scheduled tribes i 9 lost, irre¬ 
parable damage would have been done in the historical perspec¬ 
tive. The present-day turmoil is also likely to intensify engulfing 
more areas. We cannot urge too strongly, that we should address 
ourselves to the task of tribal development urgently and earnestly 
and more purposefully. 


B. G. DESHMUKH 
Chairman 

Working Group on Development 
of Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes and 
Weaker Sections of Society 



CHAPTER 1 

REVIEW OF FIRST TRIBAL SUB-PLAN 1974-79 

The tribal situation in the country presents a varied picture. 
Some areas have high tribal concentration, while some others 
have no tribal population at all. About 250 scheduled tribe 
communities speaking about 105 languages and 225 subsidiary 
languages are scattered along the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try, from the Himalayas to the Indian Ocean and from the Arabian 
Sea to the eastern frontiers. Amongst them are groups as large as 
about 5 million and as small as a few hundreds. Each community, 
irrespective of its numbers has come to occupy a place of its own 
in national life, retaining its own identity arid culture. 

2. The tribal development scene was critically reviewed on 
the eve of the Fifth Plan. The problem of tribal develop¬ 
ment was broadly classified into two categories (i) areas of tribal 
concentration and (ill dispersed tribals. In respect of the for¬ 
mer, it was decided to accept in area development approach 
with focus or, tribals. For dispersed tribals, family-oriented 
programmes were decided for being taken up. Thus, the strate¬ 
gy of tribal sub-Plan for areas of tribal concentration was evolv¬ 
ed in the Fifth Plan and implemented in 18 States and Union 
Territories namely, Andhra Pradesh. Assam. Bihar, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh. Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Rajasthan. Tamilnadu, Tripura, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, A & N Islands, and Goa, Daman & Diu. 

3. The tribal sub-plan was initially expected to include all the 
Scheduled Areas and Tehsils/Blocks with more than 50% 
tribal population. As per this approach, tribal-majority 
States, namely Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya. Mizoram. Naga¬ 
land, Lakshadweep and Dadra and Nagar Haveli were not inclu¬ 
ded since development plans of these States/U.Ts. were primarily 
meant for the scheduled tribes themselves. However, accor¬ 
ding to the formulation, substantial tribal population was cover¬ 
ed by the tribal Sub-Plans in Madhya Pradesh (74.83%), 
Orissa (68.41%). Bihar (76.75%). Rajasthan (43.67%), 
Gaiarat (72.42%), Manipur (93.71%), Himachal Pradesh 
(59-15%), A& N Islands (99-45%) and Goa, Damah &Diu 
(100%). In other States where the tribal population was of 
lower concentration, these norms were relaxed mith a view 
to cover a reasonable proportion of the States’ tribal population; 

(l) 
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a minimum scheduled tribe population threshold of about 20,000 
was adopted in delineating the tribal sub-plan areas i’n Maha¬ 
rashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Assam. In the case of Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala, the norm was further reduced to a scheduled 
tribe population of about 10,000. In Tripura and West 
Bengal, groups of villages with more tha'n 50% tribal concentra¬ 
tion were included. In Karnataka and Uttar Pradesh, where 
the tribal population is small and dispersed, family-based app¬ 
roach was adopted. Details of area, population etc. of the tri¬ 
bal sub-plan are given in Annexure /. 

4. The tribal sub-plan area was divided into 180 Integrated 
Tribal Development Projects for operational purposes. A 
list of State-wise Integrated Tribal Development Projects is at 
Annexure II 129 ITD Project reports were prepared. All the 
State tribal sub-plans except that of A & N Islands were finali¬ 
sed during the Plan period. 

5. The statement below shows investments in the tribal areas 
from the First Plan to the Fifth Plan. 


Plan Outlays/Expenditure for Tribal Development Prcgremmef 

(Rs. in Cro es) 


Plan 

Total 

Plan 

Outlay 

Tribal 

Develop- Percentage 
ment 

Programme 

1 

2 

3 

4 

First Plan (* ) 

1960 

19-93 

1 -0 

Second Plan (*) 

4672 

42-92 

0-9 

Third Plan (*) 

8577 

50-53 

0-6 

Annual Plans 1966-67 (*) 

6756 

32 -32 

0-6 

Fourth Plan (**) 

15902 

75 -00 

0-5 

Fifth Plan 1974-79 (**) 

39322 

1182-00 

3 -01 


NOTE : ‘Expenditure 
“Outlay 


The increase in investment in the Fifth Plan period as a result 
of operation of the strategy of the Tribal Sub-Plan calls 
for notice. Further, considerable grou'nd was covered by the 
Tribal Sub-Plans during the period 1974-79. Incidentally, it 
needs to be clarified that for the limited purpose of this review, 
for convenience sake the period 1974-79 is being taken, 
though the Fifth Plan terminated in March 1978. The year 
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1979-80 is being considered separtely inter-leaving the two 
periods 1974-79 and 1980-85- 

6. The tribal sub-plan has been envisaged as representing 
total development effort in the identified areas with the aim 
of resources pooled front (i) outlays from State Plans (ii) 
investment by Central Ministries (iii) Special Central Assistance 
of the Ministry of Home Atfairs and (iv) institutional finance. 
The finalisation of the States’ Tribal Sub-Plans stretched over a 
couple of years. Annexure III indicates flow of resources from 
the State Plans and Special Centra! Assistance for 1974-79 and 
1979-80. 

7. As per the guidelines, adequate financial provision has 
to be made from the States’ Five year Plans for tribal areas 
keeping in view (a) the total population of the Sub-Plan area 
(b) the geographical area (c) the comparative level of develop¬ 
ment and (d) the state of social services. The State Plan 
outlays may be regarded as comprised of "divisible'’ and “non- 
divisible” components. Benefits from investment of the non- 
divisible sectors do not flow to any specific region or a parti¬ 
cular target group. From the divisible pool of the State Plan, 
due share should flow to the scheduled tribe communities, 
adding some weightage for backwardness; accrual of due share 
of benefits to tribal regions from the non-divisible component 
has also to be ensured. In other words, sectors falling within 
the divisible group benefit the tribal families directly, while the 
sectors of the non-divisible group help growth of infrastru¬ 
cture from which, with the present socio-economic level, the 
scheduled tribe communities might not be able to receive 
benefit immediately. An analysis of the 1979-80 State Plans 
and Tribal Sub-Plans show that 12 States out of 16 had 
a divisible pool of less than 50% of the States’ total outlay for 
the year and in 5 States it was less than 40%; in 4 States, the 
divisible pool was above 50%. While the weightage in favour 
of the capital-intensives sectors comprising non-divisible pool 
may be justified in the context of the overall priorities, it 
is not conducive to target-groups and family-based planning 
as in the ITDPs. Though the allocations for such sectors in 
the tribal situation might, to an extent, help create employment, 
build infrastructural facilities, extension and imparting of skills, 
there is going to be a long time-lag between the availability of 
infrastructural facilities being created with the capital-investment 
on the one hand and their utilisation through acquisition of 
skills, expertise and knowledge on the other. This points to 
the need for redressal of balance in planning for tribal areas in 
favour of divisible sectors. 
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8. Further, it has also been seen that the percentage of funds, 
which flow to sectors benefiting individual families, of the, 
total of the State Plan outlay ranges from 0.2% (West 
Bengal) to 15.66% (Tripura), mostly being in the neighbour¬ 
hood of up to 5%. It would, thus, appear that the plan¬ 
ning process needs to be re-oriented to acquire a bias in favour 
of be'neficiary-oriented schemes, making the scheduled tribe 
families particularly the target-group. 

9. The Planning Commission has asked the Central Ministries 
and Departments to have a clear idea of the problems of 
tribal areas, prepare special programmes relating to each con¬ 
cerned sec Lars and adapt the ongoing programmes in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Governments keeping in view the require¬ 
ments of ihc tribal areas. The Ministries and Departments 
have still not put 'he exercise of quantification of funds on a 
regular basis; the steps taken by them in regard to the other 
two functions are not known. For each of the two years 
1978-79 and 1979-80, funds quantified for the tribal sub-Plan 
areas amounted to about Rs. 75 crores. which might be 
approximately 1 % of the total Central Plan budget. The exer¬ 
cises have yet to gain ground in the Central Ministries. The 
Centre having a special constitutional responsibility towards the 
scheduled tribes and Scheduled Areas, the role of Central 
Ministries is significant. 

10. In family-oriented planning, institutional finance becomes 
crucial as the State outlays provide subsidy element and 
the loan element has to be provided by financial institu¬ 
tions. During the Fifth Plan period, the contribution 
of the financial institutions in this regard has not been 
significant in so far as tribal areas are concerned- This may 
be one reason for the general observation made in some 
quarters that during this period it is mainly the infrastructural 
development that received attention. With the emphasis on 
family approach for development during the Sixth Plan 
period, it is difficult to conceive of programmes taking off 
without concentrated attention to this provision. 

11. In the fitness of things, the primitive groups among tribals 
should have received urgent and adequate attention at 
the hands of the planners and implementors. To what extent 
this expectation has been fulfilled can be judged from the 
fact that of the 52 primitive groups identified, project reports 
were prepared i’n respect of 25 during 1974-79. No reli¬ 
able information is available as to the extent of implementation. 
Needless to say that unless the primitive communities are firmly 
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taken in hand and their problems tackled with vigour and 
earnestness, not only may we find deterioration in their socio¬ 
economic conditions but also demographic instability- 

12. The Tribal Sub-Plan 1974-79 spelt the broad strategy 
and priority in each State. Elimination of exploitation was 
given the highest priority followed by programmes for 
agricultural and allied sectors (including minor irrigation, 
cooperation credit and marketing) and social services. Ann- 
exure IV indicates the investments under various heads of 
development and physical targets achieved. 

13. The Tribal Sub-Plan programmes were discussed with 
State representatives in various forums from time to time; 
these included Annual Sub-Plan discussion.-, in the Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of Heme Affairs, subject matter 
discussions in the Ministries such as Cooperation, Agriculture, 
Education etc., discussions at the various State headquarters. 
Field visits were made. Assessment of the situation indicates 
that, on the whole, the concept of Tribal Sub-Plan embodying 
integrated a'nd total approach to the problem of tribal 
development has been accepted and programmes have been 
initiated accordingly. However, in concretising and implemen¬ 
ting them, gaps appear. The inadequacy of efforts in family 
approach of planning a'nd development has already been 
referred to-. Commitment towards capital-intensive .sectors 
in State Plan budgets, greater attention towards creation 
and development of infrastructure, lack of adequate support 
from financial institutions appear to have bee'n the major draw¬ 
backs. But apart therefrom, the chief weakness seems to 
have bee'n in the way of establishment of organisation and 
manpower in the tribal areas which would fill the bill. 
In some States, administrative structure has been created, but 
placement therein of appropriate individuals has lagged be¬ 
hind. In no State can the position be said to be fully 
satisfactory in respect of both the administrative structure and 
the personnel manning it. It is axiomatic that once persons of 
competence, sensitivity and dedication are posted in tribal 
areas, there is bound to be a sea change in the concept and 
implementation. 

14. By 1976-77 all the 18 States and Union Territories 
were almost geared to take up programmes according to the 
tribal sub-Plan approach. However, though the concept of tri¬ 
bal sub-Plan within the overall frame-work of the State Plan 
has been accepted, no critical evaluation of the tribal sub-Plan 
has yet been done. It is time that the underlying notions. 
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assumptions and hypotheses are carefully examined and analy¬ 
sed. Further, implementation should be evaluated. We feel 
these exercises would yield rich dividends for future formulation 
of policies, programmes and strategy. 

15. A review of the performance purely in terms of finan¬ 
cial inputs during 1974-79 reveals that there have been short¬ 
falls in expenditure both in respect of State Plan flows and 
special Central assistance. The following tentative figures 
explain the position: 

Outlay and Expenditure Tribal Sub-Plan 1974-75 to 1978-79 


(Rs. in crores) 


SI. 

Year 

Outlay 

Expenditure Percentage 

No. 




. Utilisation 




State 

Plan 

1 


3 

4 

5 

0) 

1974-75 

23 

25 

109 

(2) 

1975-76 

72 

60 

83 

(3) 

1976-77 

181 

154 

85 

(4) 

1977-78 

248 

223 

90 

(5) 

1978-79 

332 

290 

87 


Total 

856 

752 

89 


(1) 

1974-75 

Special 

Central Assistance 

Outlay Expenditure Percentage 
Utilisation 

4 -30 3 08 72 

(2) 

1975-76 


20 -00 

14-59 

73 

(3) 

1976-77 


40-00 

30 -99 

77 

(4) 

1977-78 


55-00 

51 -49 

94 

(5) 

1978-79 


67 -00 

64-96 

97 



Total 

186-80 

165 -11 

89 


The figures have been obtained from either the Tribal Sub-Plar 
documents of the State Governments or where they are not 
contained in such documents from data sent in response to 
Home Ministry’s request or in the rest of the small number ol 
cases the outlays have been deemed to have been spenl 
fully. 

16. The reasons for such shortfalls are not far to seek. In 
later years, both in respect of State Plan flow and Special 
Central Assistance, the utilisation improved, being almost 90% or 
above. Bigger shortfalls occurred in the earlier years. Having 
regard to the overall situation, these shortfalls appear to be 
attributable to inadequate preparedness for the investments in 
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the tribal sub-Plan areas, weak administrative machinery defi¬ 
cient accounting system, procedural delays, delays in issue of 
sanction etc. It is essential to take remedial steps to improve 
performance and realise better utilisation of allocated funds. 

17. Annexure V contains data of physical results achieved 
as a result of financial investment in the tribal sub-Pla’n areas 
during 1974-79. The Annexure is not reflective of the total 
picture; it has not been possible to piece together a fuller and 
more coherent picture of achievements. We have been 
thwarted in our attempt to do so on account of the lack of 
mo'nitored data irom the States. The difficulty chiefly arises 
from the fact that sound monitoring system has not been built 
up from grass-root (VLW, VAW, pharmacist, teacher, stock- 
men, forester, etc.) level through Block, ITDP, district and 
State to the national level. Such channels of flow of informa¬ 
tion as have been built up are fargmentary. A Working 
Group on Monitoring was set up by the Planning Commission 
and it submitted its report in 1979. The report has been cir¬ 
culated to the State Governments. Adoption of the recommen¬ 
dations- with such modifications as may be necessary, by the 
State Governments and laying down well-defined data-communi- 
cation lines is imperative from many points of view. 

18. Similar is the case with evaluation. Against the huge 
investment made during the five-years period, it is difficult to 
make a fair assessment at this stage of the quality of impact on 
the socio-economic conditions of the tribal communi¬ 
ties. Both total and sectoral evaluations are necessary. 
The agency of evaluation, unlike the inbuilt monitoring channels, 
should be independent. This does not, however, preclude 
‘internal’ agencies and organisations to undertake evaluation. 
We cannot lay too much stress on monitoring and evaluation. 



CHAPTER 2 

APPROACH AND STRATEGY 


As per the 1971 Census, the scheduled tribe population num¬ 
bered 3.8 crores constituting about 1% of the country’s total 
population. With the Amendment Act of 1976 doing away with 
area restriction within a State, the number is estimated to have 
nearly reached the 4-crore mark. Speaking 105 languages, they 
have been concentrated mostly in Central India across the States 
of Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. In all these States put together, their 
number is 2-99 crores representing 78.7% of the total tribal popu¬ 
lation in India; the maximum percentage is in Madhya Pradesh, 
being 24. However, there are some smaller States in the north¬ 
east where their percentage is very high out of the State’s popu¬ 
lation, but their total number is not large. The total tribal 
population of Nagaland, Arunachal Pradesh, Mizoram, and Megh¬ 
alaya, which are the States in the category having more than 80% 
tribals, isj 19.54 lakhs. 

2. Some two decades ago the Panch Sheel policy of tribal 
transformation was enunciated by the first Prime Minister of India, 
Shri Jawahar Lai Nehru, the first of the five principles being that 
development should be along the lines of the genius of the tribal 
community and nothing should be imposed on them. The Sche¬ 
duled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission set up under the 
chairmanship of Shri U.N. Dhebar in 1960 referred to this policy 
approvingly and observed that “The problem of problems is not 
to disturb the harmony of tribal life and simultaneously work for 
its advance; not to impose anything upon the tribals and simulta¬ 
neously work for their integration as members and part of the 
Indian family”. A study team appointed by the Planning Com¬ 
mission headed by P. Shilu Ao (one time Chief Minister of 
Nagaland) opined that “the aim of tribal welfare policy should 
be defined as the progressive advancement, social and economic, 
of the tribals with a view to their integration with the rest of the 
community on a footing of equality within a reasonable distance 
of time. The period has necessarily to vary from tribe to tribe 
and while it may be five or ten years in the case of certain tribes, 
more particularly the tribes who have already come into contact 
with the general population by living in the plains it may be two 
decades or more in the case of tribals who are still in the primitive 
food-gathering stage”. 


(8) 
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3. The Dhebar Commission (1961) divided the scheduled 
tribes into four categories : those living in the remotest corners 
and for that reason almost in the primitive stage, those in the 
shifting cultivation stage, those who have taken to regular agri¬ 
culture and, finally, those who have already been assimilated. 
They added that the differences in physical environment also call 
for separate treatment. The Shilu Ao Team (1969) thought that 
there were three principal groups of tribes in the country : at one 
end of the scale the tribes living in the fastnesses of the hills, 
cut off from contact, still in the hunting and food-gathering 
stage, at the other end, the politically conscious and eco¬ 
nomically advanced communities of the north-east, and in 
between, the tribal communities of the country’s central 
girdle in varying stages of development. Whatever 
classification is adopted, the fact remains that there is a wide 
divergence in the socio-economic, cultural and technological milieu 
among the two hundred and odd scheduled tribe communities of 
the country, calling for apposite treatment for each. Of late, we 
have witnessed loud voices of protest and dissent from certain 
segments of the national polity, nursing grievances of neglect of 
group identity and economic backwardness. There have been 
divisive tendencies. Prompt and adequate measures should be 
taken in the direction of preservation of the identity of the con¬ 
cerned groups as well as for their socio-economic advancement 
to avoid situations similar to that in the north-east. 

4. It cannot be stressed too strongly that taking into consi¬ 
deration the psyche, personality, cultural milieu arid level of socio¬ 
economic development of each tribe, distinctive plans for deve¬ 
lopment will have to be formulated for the scheduled tribe 
communities. The project reports of ITDPs should reflect close 
relationship between the programmes and schemes suggested and 
the individuality of the communities covered. Undoubtedly, this 
would require a comparatively high degree of perception and ex¬ 
pertise for which not only the right attitude but also appropriate 
training and orientation are indispensable. Similarly, the State 
tribal Sub-Plan should mirror the needs and aspirations of the 
concerned sections of the population as well as the local natural 
resource endowment. Projects and plans based on different 
premises would not hold relevance. 

Constitutional Provisions 

5. Article 46 of the Constitution enjoins on the State to pro¬ 
mote with special care the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, and, in particular, of the 
scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes, and to protect them 
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from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. Some other 
provisions enable the President to make arrangement for imple¬ 
mentation of the objective set forth in Article 46- Article 244 
empowers him to declare a'n area as a Scheduled or Tribal Area 
under the Fifth Schedule and (or) the Sixth Schedule separately. 
Under the Fifth Schedule, the Governor has been vested with the 
authority to modify State and Central laws and to make Regula¬ 
tions for the peace and good government of Scheduled Areas- 

6. Article 339 (2) lays down that the executive power of the 
Union extends to the giving of directions to a State as to the 
drawing up and execution of schemes for the welfare of the 
scheduled tribes in the State. Further, paragraph 3 of part A 
of the Fifth Schedule provides that the executive power of the 
Union shall extend to the giving of directions to the State 
as to the administration of Scheduled Areas. Article 275 
provides for financial assistance to State for implementation 
of schemes of development of scheduled tribes and raising the 
level of administration in the Scheduled Areas. Articles 15, 16 
and 19 make it possible, while legislating on any matter, to take 
into consideration the special conditions of tribals in the matter 
of enforcing the provisions relating to equality of all citizens. 

7. It would, thus, appear that while the Schedule Areas are 
to be administered as part of the State i'n which they are situated, 
wide powers have been conferred on the Governor for their ad¬ 
ministration. He has been enabled to modify Central and State 
laws in their application to them and to frame Regulations for 
the peace and good government and, in particular, for the pro¬ 
tection of the rights of tribals in land, the allotment of waste 
land and their protection from money-lenders. He is required 
to consult the Tribes Advisory Council in the State in framing 
of these Regulations. Notwithstanding such powers, land aliena¬ 
tion continues to take place,' usury is rampant and incidence of 

bonded labour does not appear to have substantially abated. 

The objective and the strategy 

8. Even as early as 1959, the Renuka Ray report emphasised 
that while each aspect of development was important in its own 
place, integrated programmes based on agriculture, forestry, 
handicrafts and village industries were needed, the degree of 
emphasis upon each of them being determined by a systematic 
survey of the needs and possibilities in each area. The Dhebar 
Commission stressed integrated approach. According to them, 
the problem of economic development for the bulk of the tribals 
cannot be solved unless the resources of lahd, forests, cattle 
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wealth, cottage and village industries are all mobilised in an inte¬ 
grated basis. However, apart from touching on the broad strategy 
and indicating socio-economic development as a general goal, 
no specific objective was spelt out. The Fourth Five Year Plan 
(1969-74) document enumerated that the “problem of scheduled 
tribes living in compact areas is essentially that of economic deve¬ 
lopment of their areas and of integrating their economy with that 
of the rest of the country' 1 . The Expert Committee set up in 
1972 under the chairmanship of S.C. Dube for advising on for¬ 
mulation of a new strategy during the Fifth Five Year Plan 
defined the task of tribal development as social and economic 
development of the tribal people through fast and time-bound 
integrated area development and other programmes suiting the 
genius of the people, progressive elimination of all forms of ex¬ 
ploitation and ensuring a move towards the goal of equality and 
justice. The last-cited formulation went further than many of 
its predecessors, yet it seems to have been too generally couched. 
The objectives spelt out by the Planning Commission were less 
generalised : (i) narrowing the gap between the level of deve¬ 
lopment of tribals and other areas and (ii) improving the quality 
of life of the tribal communities. “Quality of life” lent itself 
to diverse interpretations. 

9. Some of the weaknesses in policies and programmes of tribal 
development, following up to the end of the Fourth Plan, 
noticed were (a) since many sectoral programmes for executing 
of schemes were dependent on the limited resources of the back¬ 
ward classes welfare sector they got atrophied financially and 
physically (b) there was failure to comprehend distinctive charac¬ 
teristics of the tribal areas and the scheduled tribes and (c) 
the policies and programmes as well as the administrative 
machinery therefor were hardly moulded to their needs. The 
Government of India took the decision that from the Fifth Plan 
onwards the major thrust for development of the tribal areas and 
tribal communities ought to be provided by each of the concerned 
sectoral authorities. Since, sometimes, area development was 
provided for at the cost of the tribal community, it was laid down 
that the strategy would be “area development with focus on deve¬ 
lopment of the tribal communities.... for areas where tribals are 
a predominent community”. The tasks were defined as “elimi¬ 
nation of exploitation in all forms, speeding up the process of 
socio-economic development, building inner strength of the 
people and improving their organisational capability”. 

10- The problem was broadly divided into (i) areas of tribal 
socio-economic development, building inner strength of the 
of the former, the coYicept of area development with focus on 
development of the tribal communities has been maintained. 
2—781 HA/80 
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In respect of the latter, no particular scheme of infrastructural 
development for aiding tribal development specifically is feasible 
since the infrastructural would support development schemes of 
all sections of people, tribal development in such a situation 
should be comprised of community-based schemes sustained in 
the matrix of general infractructural development schemes. 

11. The strategy for integrated development led to the launch¬ 
ing of the Tribal sub-Plan concept in the Fifth Plan period. Three 
basic parameters of the tribal situation in the country were recog¬ 
nised in the formulation of the concept. First, that there is 
variation in the social, political, economic and cultural milieu 
among the different scheduled tribe communities in the country. 
Second, that their demographic distribution reveals their con¬ 
centration in parts of some States and dispersal in others. Third, 
that the primitive tribal communities live in secluded regions. 
Hence, the broad approach to tribal development has had to be 
related to their level of development and pattern of distribution- 
In predominant tribal regions, area approach with focus on deve¬ 
lopment of tribal communities has been favoured, while for 
primitive groups community-oriented programmes have been 
preferred. The dispersed tribals found in pockets have to avail 
of the programmes of rural development, but the Block agency 
can introduce in such programmes ah apt bias to meet their 
specific needs. For execution of programmes having integrated 
thrust pooling of finances from all sectors has been regarded as 
an essential requisite. 

12. Experience of Planning has shown that nearly 50 to 70% 
of the State’s plan budget is tied up for capital-intensive 
sectoral programmes like power, flood-control, large and medium 
industries, mining and transportation, leaving a balance pool to 
be shared among the non-tribal and the tribal segments of the 
State’s population and administrative costs. In effect, it 
means that family-oriented schemes liable to make substantial 
difference to the income of the tribal family are at a discount. 
It has been calculated that the range of percentage of 
funds earmarked for beneficiary-oriented programmes is bet¬ 
ween 0.02 to 15.66, mostly in the neighbourhood of 0 to 5%. 
The planning process needs to be re-oriented to acquire a basis 
in favour of beneficiary-oriented schemes. 

13. We feel that the time has now come to set before the 
Administration some concretised objectives so that their reali¬ 
sation can also be distinctly tangible. While reaffirming that 
the identify had cultural milieu of the individual tribal communi¬ 
ties need to be preserved and fostered, we feel that the most 
urgent tasks should be to create in the economic field impact of 
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an order which will enable a targeted number of families belong¬ 
ing to a scheduled tribe community cross the poverty-line, in 
ether words, this would mean increases in productivity 
levels in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
forestry, industry, etc; provision of employment in the slack 
season and, above all, ending exploitation in the credit-cum- 
marketing field. The strategies in the respective fields have to be 
worked out by each State Government in detail. The adjusted 
poverty-line at 1979-80 prices have been placed by the Planning 
Commission at the figure of Rs. 75 per capita per month. The 
magnitude of effort to be mounted by the concerned ITDPs in 
a State will have to be qualitatively and quantitatively related to 
the gap between the present income-level and the poverty-line.) 
Benchmark surveys have already been made (where not made, 
they should be expedited) for tribal sub-Plan areas in some of 
the states and these should yield reasonably reliable data regard¬ 
ing the present per capita income. In States where the bench¬ 
mark surveys have not been conducted or have been lagging 
behind, quick sample surveys should lead to a reasonable close 
figure of per capita income. The formulations must spell out pro¬ 
grammes and schemes alongwith the likely accrual to the families 
of benefits in financial terms, exhibiting phase plans for a gradual 
bridging of the gap. 

14. The tribal Sub-Plan aims at comprehensive development 
with focus on the individual family. In line with the assault on 
poverty, those families living below the poverty-line, whether 
belonging to the scheduled tribe communities or not, would need 
to be identified, their needs and problems assessed and pro¬ 
grammes executed. With the household as the basic unit of plan¬ 
ning, in proverty reduction the poorest and then the poor on a 
progressive scale should be taken up. With the predominance in 
tribal areas of agriculture, land being regarded as the basic 
resource asset, landless agricultural labour should constitute the 
first target group for benefits, the marginal and the small farmers 
following. In rural tribal areas income from forest produce should 
be kept in view in identifying the poorest, the poor and so on. 
In the urban areas, the unorganised unskilled group of mining, 
industrial etc. labour should be the focus of attention. 

15. Apart from core economic sectors like agriculture, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, etc. education should be accepted as a 
primary input. Education will not merely equip the tribals for 
job opportunities, but it is an essential acquisition for survival of 
many of the scheduled tribe communities. They have had little 
interface with the modem systems prevalent outside the tribat 
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areas, which places them in a position of serious disadvantage. 
Both through the formal and non-formal (including adult) 
education, the window that may be opened should enable them 
to come to grips with the outside world with some degree of 
confidence, whereafter only they may be able to convert educa¬ 
tion into an economic asset. We regard education, therefore, as 
a key sector for the Sixth Plan. 

16. The idea of totality in tribal Sub-Plan is fundamental. In 
other words, the totality of effort in Integrated Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Project (ITDP) has to be undertaken with the totality of 
resources. In the past, the tribal areas have been deprived of 
their due share of funds. The infrastructure was poorly develop¬ 
ed and hence absorption capacity was low; investment was inhi¬ 
bited. Lack of investment kept the infrastructure stagnant. The 
vicious circle can be broken only by determined, quantified 
investment in the tribal areas for infrastructure and individual 
family development from the Central and State Plans as well 
as institutional finance. Effort in this regard was initiated in the 
Fifth Plan and that needs to be carried out systematically and 
thoroughly. We understand that the Central Ministries, having 
begun the exercise, have yet to bring it to its logical conclusion. 
We trust that this will be done expeditiously. 

17. In paragraph 13 foregoing, we have referred, in passing, 
to exploitation in the credit-cum-marketing field. However, the 
problem of exploitation in tribal areas is widespread and acute. 
As yet, no reliable estimate of loss of the basic resources of the 
tribal, i.e. the land, has been made, but considering that his land 
has been taken away by Government, public and private under¬ 
takings, indivdiuat enterprises and individuals for various pur¬ 
poses like townships, major and medium industries, major and 
medium irrigation projects, mining complexes, roads, etc. we 
have no doubt that the total quantum which might have gone 
out of bis possession would be considerable. Serious efforts 
need to be made, therefore, for restoration of the land. Trade, 
commerce, middlemen etc. have exhibited a strong tendency to 
exploit the tribals. Liquor vendors have drained the tribal areas 
of their resources. Forest contractors have been employing tribal 
labour on less than the statutory minimum wage-rate. In many 
instances, tribals have been reduced to bondage. We deal with 
these problems in the appropriate chapters. Here, we would 
express the view that elimination of exploitation, particularly 
restoration of the basic land resources to the tribal, should be 
made as one of the maior objectives of tribal development 
durine the Sixth Plan period alongwith upgradation of the eco¬ 
nomic and educational levels. 



18. We would, therefore, sum up the objectives during the 
Sixth Plan period as follow: — 

(a) Raising the productivity levels in the fields of agri¬ 
culture, horticulture, animal husbandry, forestry, 
cottage village and small industry, etc. so as to 
create an economic impact of an order which will 
enable a targeted number of families (say 50 %) in 
the tribal sub-Plan area to across the proverty-Iine- 
With the household as the basic unit of planning, 
in poverty reduction, the poorest and then the poor 
should be taken up on a progressive scale. 

(b) apart from the effort in the core economic sectors 
indicated in (a) above, education should become 
the key sector in the Sixth Plan period. 

(c) The attainment of the objectives in (a) and (b) 
above would vitally depend on an adequate infra¬ 
structure for the creation of which there should be 
commensurate financial and physical effort. 

(d) Concomitant with the aforesaid three-fold aims 
and. perhaps, the most important, assiduous exer¬ 
tions are necessary to eliminate exploitation of tri- 
bals in the fields of alienation of land, money-lend¬ 
ing, debt bondage, trade, excise, forest etc. 

Coverage 

19. During the Fifth Plan period, in certain major States of 
tribal concentration, a Block or a Tehsil or a Taluka was 
chosen as the smallest unit for identifying the tribal Majority 
units. This norm was applied to Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan. In some other 
States, it was difficult to come across development blocks or 
alternative units with more than 50% of tribal con¬ 
centration as the tribal population was dispersed e.s. Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and Assam: a total population threshold of about 
20,000 or even 10,000 was worked upon. But in some other 
States like West Bengal and Tripura, even this did not help and 
a group of villages each with more than 50% of tribal popula¬ 
tion had to be considered for inclusion. Some adjustments were 
made later, with the result that by the end of the Fifth Plan 
period, about 65% of the total scheduled tribe population of 
the country was covered by the tribal sub-Plans. The attempt 
in the Sixth Plan period is' to extend the coverage further, by 
poina down to a unit lower than a Block. Pockets of a minimum 
of 10.000 total population with 50% or more of scheduled tribe 
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population, have been identified in various States and with 
this exercise 75% of the total scheduled tribe population in 
the country is expected to be covered. The exercise in identi¬ 
fication of pockets of tribal concentration has been completed 
for the States of Andhra Pradesh Bihar, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. In respect of 
Orissa the process should be completed very soon. 

Methodology of preparation of Tribal sub-Plan 

20. Since the strategy is to prepare programmes for the 
specific needs of the area and the people, planning has to start 
from the lowest unit i.e. ITDP. Each constituent Block of an 
ITDP should formulate its five-year plan with annual phasing 
in the context of the natural resource endowment, occupations 
and skills of the people, infrastructure and human requirements, 
etc. Since the Block plans will be circumscribed in their juris¬ 
diction, their utility in infra-structural planning may be limited 
but they will form valuable planning base in respect of bene- 
nciary-oriented schemes. The Block Plans should be inter- 
meshed, coordinated and aggregated at the ITDP level, taking 
an overview of the entire project area. The project reports thus 
prepared should be integrated and aggregated at the State level 
into the Tribal Sub-Plan of the State. The need-based ITDP 
project reports and the State Sub-Plan have to be matched to 
resource availability. The process of planning has, thus, to be 
built up, funnelling upwards. The process needs to be initiated 
simultaneously at the ITDP and the State level. Interweaving of 
the sectoral programmes has to take place at the Block, the 
ITDP as well as the State levels. In other words, the project 
report for an ITDP should reflect balanced inter-sectoral pro¬ 
grammes relative to the natural resource endowment, the skills 
and aptitude of the people. The Tribal sub-Plan for a state 
should represent an aggregate of the various project reports, 
articulating in sum the priorities, needs and aspirations of the 
tribal areas in the State, duly married to the financial resources 
available. 

21. The methodology implies that the State authorities com¬ 
municate to the project authorities outlays for the Five-Year 
period as well as for each of the one-year phases before the 
commencement of the respective periods. Once the outlays are 
known, the Project authorities have to sort out priorities and 
arrange sectoral programmes in the light of the priorities. At 
this stase, particularly association of tribal representatives is of 
crucial importance so that the plans can become truly reflective 
of the peonle’s needs, aspirations and inclinations. Presently, 
generally, the disaggregation exercise is adopted whereby the 
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lump sectoral outlays are broken up and passed on to the con¬ 
cerned field authorities for implementation of programmes. Since 
the process plans from below has not come into being com¬ 
pletely in any of the States, efforts have to be made to streamline 
it and for it to become a full reality. In essence planning from 
below implying realistic integrated effort has to be kept in the 
fore. 

Development Strategy for Tribal Pockets 

22. Pockets outside the present Sub-Plan area having tribal 
concentration are proposed to be added to the tribal sub-Plan 
area. The two criterion are that each of such pocket should have 
a minimum of 10,000 of total population out of which not less 
than 50% should be scheduled tribe population. Such pockets 
should form a part of a Development Block or in States like 
Maharashtra and Gujarat a Taluka. As indicated, except in the 
case of Orissa, other concerned States have finalised the pockets 
lying outside the present sub-plan area. The thrust of develop¬ 
ment of infrastructure and of many other programmes should 
come from the financial and physical capability of the Block or 
Taluka development administration. However, the small com¬ 
munity in the pocket will specifically require to be looked after 
and, for this purpose, funds should be supplemented by the 
special Central assistance of the Ministry of Home Affairs. The 
programmes drawn up should have community or a family- 
orientation. For example, if basket-weaving members constitute 
a Scheduled tribe community (e.g. the Kolgha in Gujarat), the 
programmes should be tailored to bring the maximum benefits in 
that occupation. A shifting cultivator community (like the 
Kond and the Juang of Orissa) will have to be treated 
suitably. On the other hand, if there is no general occu¬ 
pational pattern or otherwise no distinctive feature is dis¬ 
cernible, schemes of socio-economic benefits of individual 
families should be taken in hand. In other words, in pockets of 
tribal concentration, the thrust should be towards raising the 
socio-economic standard of individual tribal family. 

Primitive Tribal Groups 

23. Census records indicate the existence of about 250 sche¬ 
duled tribe communities in the country, speaking about 105 
different languages. More or less coinciding with the four¬ 
fold classification of the Dhebar Commission, broadly speaking, 
they could be categorised into four different classes. First, those 
who are at the extreme end of the scale, engaged for living even 
in pre-agricultural pursuits like food-gathering, fruit-gathering, 
hunting, fishing etc., along with some amount of agriculture. 
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They inhabit remote, inaccessible areas,, out oh from the main¬ 
stream. They are known as the “primitive” groups. Examples 
are the Bondo and the Lanjia Saora of Orissa, the Jarawa and 
the Onge of Andaman & Nicobar Islands, the Asur and the 
Birhor of Bihar etc- In the second category fall those scheduled 
tribes communities which are supposed to be a little more ad¬ 
vanced, practise shifting cultivation and who have some con¬ 
tact with the outside world. Examples are the Kond, the Maria 
Gond. The thind category is comprised of those scheduled tribe 
communities which may be regarded as in transition. They are 
partly acculturated having been in contact with the outside 
world, their agriculture is more advanced than that of the shift¬ 
ing cultivators and they are likely to take to development e.g. the 
Santhal, the Gond, the Munda. The fourth category may be 
regarded as constituted of the acculturated tribals who have 
taken to modern ways and technology and are almost indistin¬ 
guishable from the non-tribals e.g. the Meena. 

24. Taken to logical conclusion, the 250 different commu¬ 
nities require 250 different blue-prints for development of each 
of them. At the present juncture, the Administration might not 
be particularly equipped for such an exercise. But, in so far as 
the “Primitive groups” are concerned, since they require sensi¬ 
tive and delicate handling, separate project reports for each of 
the 52 communities identified should be prepared. The project 
reports should devote adequate attention to their special prob 
lems. Separate administrative structure for their development 
is necessary. 

A nti-exploitative measures 

25. The scheduled tribe communities will be able to grasp 
the fruits of socio-economic measures in proportion to the des¬ 
patch employed by the delivery system. Actual experience, gene¬ 
rally, is of slow despatch. But the anti-exploitative steps can 
transmit the benefits much more quickly, with less effort. Such 
steps comprise of very simple measures like (a) giving the 
tribals the due price for their farm and forest produce, relieving 
them from the clinches of the avaricious traders, merchants 
and middlemen, (b) providing them their consumer necessities 
at reasonable or controlled prices, rescuing them from the vice 
of the village Bania or mofussil middlemen (c) allowing them 
production and consumption credit at reasonable rate of interest 
instead of the usurious rates charged by the money-lenders. 
Large-sized multi-purpose cooperative societies (LAMPS) have 
been thought to be a fit instrument. LAMPS should be strength¬ 
ened and streamlined. 
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20. Alienation oi' land belonging to tribals continues to be a 
serious problem, particularly in the central mining-cum-indus- 
trial belt from Durgapur in the east through Bokaro, Ranchi, 
Jamshedpur. Rourkela, Bhilai, Bailadilla and further west. With 
the practice of subsistence economy, the perpetual want is 
expensively satisfied by usurious money-lenders, often resulting 
in loss of the basic resource, i.e. land. These conditions have 
led in many cases to labour bondage. Many State Governments 
have' framed regulations under the Fifth Schedule of the Consti¬ 
tution cr enacted laws otherwise for curbing these evils. In the 
industrialising and mining areas, exploitation of tribal labour is 
rampant; we understand that the Ministry of Home Affairs had 
circulated a dralt regulation for dealing with the contractors 
engaged in such activities, but the State Governments have yet 
to "adopt it. We cannot urge too strongly that implementation of 
these measures in the field should be earnest and sustained. This 
will be possible if the administrative machinery is motivated 
properly. 

27. In planning for tribal development, the basic handicap 
is lack of basic statistical data relating to scheduled tribes. We 
understand that it has been arranged that in the 1981 census 
operations, figures relating to scheduled tribes will be collected 
and tabulated. Block-wise where possible. Undoubtedly, such a 
data bank will be immensely useful, though not complete. Sup¬ 
plementation may be required and this may be feasible through 
national sample surveys, sample Surveys, State and district sur¬ 
veys and other efforts at data collection; care will have to be 
taken to ensure that in such cases, the schedules and the pro- 
farmae include provisions for separate set of figures for sche¬ 
duled tribes- 



CHAPTER 3 

OUTLAYS AND FINANCIAL FRAMEWORK 

The tribal sub-plan has been envisaged as representing total 
development effort in the identified areas with the aid of resources 
pooled from various sources, viz (i) outlays from the State plans 
(ii) investment by Central Ministries (iii) special Central assis¬ 
tance of the Ministry of Home Affairs (iv) institutional finance. 
Most of the tribal sub-plans were finalised in 1975-77. The 
planning Commission requested the Central Ministries to quan¬ 
tify their investment for tribal areas in the year 1976-77; the 
exercise has yet to reach conclusive stage. At any rate, invest¬ 
ments from the State Plans and special Central Assistance were 
finalised by 1976-77. The level of financial investments from 
the State Plans and special Central assistance has grown in the 
past few years. 

2. The tribal sub-plan 1974-79 basically represented disag¬ 
gregation of sectoral programmes and the total outlay was a deri¬ 
ved figure from this sectorwise quantification. This process cannot 
be expected to present a viable area plan, although the flexible 
use of special Central assistance did help in influencing inter¬ 
sectoral priorities. The planning Commission have asked the 
State Governments to reverse this process and determine the level 
of investment in the sub-plan on the basis of area and population 
giving weightage for backwardness. The inter-sectoral priority in 
the sub-Plan area should be determined on the basis of the spe¬ 
cific requirements of that region and relevance of programmes to 
the tribal communities, particularly the weakest sections amongst 
them. We hope that the State Governments will follow this pro¬ 
cedure and the tribal sub-plan 1980-85 will be a viable area deve¬ 
lopment plan with focus on development of tribal communities. 

Quantification from State Plans 

3. As per the guidelines, adequate financial provisions should 
be made from the States’ five year plans for tribal areas keeping 
in view (a) the total population of the sub-plan area (b) the 
geographical area (c) the comparative level of development and 
(d) the state of social services. The State Plan outlays may be 
regarded as comprised of “divisible” and “non-divisible” com¬ 
ponents. Those investments whose benefit does not or cannot 
flow to any specific region or a particular target group may be 
called the non-divisible part. From the divisible pool, apart from 
their due share weightage needs to be given to tribal areas, while 
from the non-divisible portion accrual should be ensured of due 
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share of benefits to tribal regions. It should be the endeavour 
that, on the whole, to compensate for the neglect and backward¬ 
ness, the tribal areas should attract weightage in allocation of 
funds. 

4. The flow from State Plans into tribal sub-plan during the 
five year period 1974-79 is reckoned to be of the order of nearly 
Rs. 900 crores. During the two years 1978-79 and 1979-80, the 
flow has been shown respectively of the order of Rs. 332 crores 
and Rs. 394 crores. Assuming that the trend increase will be 
maintained (though it should be much higher relative to the 
State Plan investments), the total investment during 1980-85 
should be over Rs. 2700 crores. This would mean about three¬ 
fold increase over the investment during the five-year period 
1974-79 of about Rs. 900 crores. 

5. The process of quantification of funds having been accept¬ 
ed by the State Governments, two methods are adopted for reflec¬ 
tion of the quantified funds in the States’ budget. In one, each 
sub-head of a minor head in the budget of a sectoral administra¬ 
tive department is split up into parts : one reflecting the share of 
the financial provision of the scheme for the tribal sub-plan area 
and the other part reflecting the rest of the provision. In the 
second method, all quantified funds are shown under one single 
Demand head controlled by the Tribal Development Department 
of the State, instead of being shown under separate heads of 
various departments. The first method is an improvement over 
the earlier nebulous position, in as much as funds available for 
the tribal sub-plan area appear quantified under the respective 
departments. However, control over utilisation of funds is much 
better when they are placed under one single Demand head as, 
while utilisation of funds remains the responsibility of the concer¬ 
ned administrative department, the Tribal Development Depart¬ 
ment is enabled to keep a close watch over it and make reappro¬ 
priation wherever necessary. In fact, Madhya Pradesh has gone 
a step further and declared the Tribal Commissioner as the Chief 
Controlling Officer. The experience in States like Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh which have introduced 
single Demand head is that it helps considerably. 

Rose of Central Ministries 

6. The Centre having a special constitutional responsibility 
towards the scheduled tribes and scheduled areas, the role of 
Central Ministries assumes significance. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion has asked the Central Ministries and Departments to have 
a clear idea of the problems of tribal areas, prepare special pro¬ 
grammes relating to their concerned sectors and adapt the ongoing 
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programmes wherever necessary, in consultation with the State 
Governments, keeping in view the requirements of the tribal 
areas. Hence, while making formulations commencing at the ITDP 
level and aggregating at the State level, fields "where Cen¬ 
tral Ministries can play a substantial role should be identified and 
estimated outlays projected. Simultaneously, it should be ensur¬ 
ed that there is integration of such outlays with State Plan invest¬ 
ment at the local level. 

7. While the State Governments have fallen in line with the 
concept of the tribal sub-plan as evolved by the planning Com¬ 
mission and quantified funds out of the State Plan budgets for 
tribal areas, the Central Ministries have yet to play their full role. 
For each of the two years 1978-79 and 1979-80, funds quanti¬ 
fied for the tribal sub-plan areas amounted to about Rs. 75 crores 
or nearly one per cent of the total Central plan budget. During 
1979-80, some resources of the Central Ministries got transferr¬ 
ed to the States as a result of the decision of the NDC taken in 
May 1979. That partly explains why they could not participate 
in the tribal sub-plan whole-heartedly. Apart from the communi¬ 
cations addressed in this regard by the Planning Commission and 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, the Prime Minister observed re¬ 
cently that the exercise for quantifying resources for tribal areas- 
commenced some time ago “needs to be carried out completely” 
and “special emphasis has to be laid on formulation of appropri¬ 
ate programmes and adaptation of the existing programmes”. Bulk 
of the schemes assisted by Central Ministries should be those 
which they consider important for tribal areas and for which state 
resources may not be adequate. As far as possible, the support 
should be for programmes and not for staff, unless they are staff- 
based schemes like a research station or a cattle breeding farm. 
The Central Ministries might not only quantify funds but also 
introduce the budgetary mechanism adopted by the States i.e. 
exhibit such funds in their respective budgets separately under 
each scheme so that they are not diverted elsewhere. Should, 
however, diversion of funds earmarked for tribal areas in the 
budget of the Central Ministries become necessary on any ac¬ 
count, this might be done with the concurrence of the Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of Home Affairs. There should 
be a counterpart mechanism in the State budgets for receipt of 
sum passed on by Central Ministries. It might have to be 
seen whether minor heads or a new demand head already open¬ 
ed for tribal sub-plan in the State budgets will suffice or some 
other measure is necessary. 

8. The concept of the Planning Commission concerning in¬ 
tegrated plans for tribal areas has yet to permeate the system 
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and be adequately appreciated. The full implications of the 
special responsibility of the Central Ministries in the tribal areas 
have to be worked out. They may determine the possible sup¬ 
plementation which should reasonably be expected from their 
plans tor key programmes. As the picture becomes clearer in 
each sector and for different States, it should be possible to iden¬ 
tify these areas more clearly. On primu-facie considerations, 
some of the important items which may need substantial supple¬ 
mentation by the Central Ministries would be shifting cultivation, 
minor and medium irrigation, horticulture, pastures and cattle 
development, tassar development, agricultural research, marketing 
and credit, elementary and adult education, qualitative improve¬ 
ment of education, distribution of health services, special health 
measures for declining tribes, drinking water, rural road develop¬ 
ment, rural electrification, development of hinterland of industrial 
and mining complexes etc. We have not made separate recom¬ 
mendations in relation to supplementation by central Ministries 
while discussing specific sectors. It is a matter of operationalis¬ 
ing a decision which has already been taken by the Government 
of India. 

9. As indicated, during each of the two years 1978-79 and 
1979-80, the hesitant contribution of the Central Ministries has 
been Rs. 75 crores. Even taking the figure of Rs. 75 crores for 
1979-80 and allowing for trend increment of Rs. 25 crores per 
annum, for the five years 1980—-85, the drawal from this source 
should be around Rs. 750 crores. 

Special Central Assistance of Home Ministry 

10. The Ministry of Home Affairs is the nodal Ministry for 
tribal development. It operates the “Special Central Assistance” 
for which a ceiling of Rs. 190 crores was provided for the period 
1974—79 and Rs. 350 crores have been provided for the five-year 
period 1978—83. This is the Home Ministry’s additive. It has 
been recognised clearly that the basic investments in tribal areas 
and for tribal communities are to be made from the State Plan 
and funds of the Centrally Sponsored and Central schemes. The 
role of the special Central assistance is that of a gap-filler i.e. to 
make available resources for specially relevant schemes for which 
funds are otherwise not in sight. Hence, the special Central 
assistance is supplementary in character. 

11. As seen earlier, a threefold increase in flow to tribal 
sub-plan is expected from the State plans. If the special Central 
assistance is kept at the level of Rs. 350 crores for 1980—85, it 
would not even double itself over the figure of Rs. 190 crores for 
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1974—79- While it is no doubt true that the special Central assis¬ 
tance has not been instituted on a matching basis relative to the 
contribution from the State Plans in the tribal sub-plan areas, we 
can ignore the expectation of the State Governments far the 
special Central Assistance to have some proportional relationship 
at the risk of retrogression in activities. Tribal development in 
States having gathered momentum, lack of financial resources at 
this stage is likely to cause irreparable set-back. The pinch is 
being felt by the States already, with the quantum of special Cen¬ 
tral assistance remaining static at the level of Rs. 70 crores dur¬ 
ing the three years 1978-79, 1979-80 and 1980-81. As such, 
we feel that Rs. 1000 crores should be the contribution of special 
Central assistance, comprised of Rs. 500 crores for schemes of 
infrastructural development and Rs. 500 crores for beneficiary ori¬ 
ented schemes. 

12. The distribution so far of special Central assistance among 
the State Governments has been done on the basis of a three- 
factor formula, namely total scheduled tribe population in the 
State, area occupied by the ST population and a factor which 
represents the inverse proportion of net domestic product of the 
State. The three components determine the share in the propor¬ 
tion 50:30:20. This formula does not take into consideration 
results achieved in the execution of tribal development program¬ 
mes. In other words a State whose performance is better than 
others does not attract premium and another State whose perfor¬ 
mance has been sub-standard does not suffer in any way : the two 
are treated alike in allocation of financial resources. The formula 
should also contain a factor relating to performance. Performan¬ 
ce should be assessable in terms of tribal sub-plan formulation of 
the State Government, resources earmarked by them for the tribal 
sub-plan from the State Plan and actual physical achievements 
against formulations. A tangible form of this factor should be 
worked out. The performance of the State Government should 
determine not only the share from the special Central assistance 
or other Central funds but also the size of Plan funds allocable by 
the Planning Commission for their various sectoral programmes 
like irrigation and power, industry, communications social services 
etc. In fact, curtailment of resources on account of inadequate 
formulation or implementation of tribal development programmes 
should be made in sensitive sectors so that it becomes result- 
oriented. 

Institutional Finance 

13. In the formulation of programmes, specific problems of 
each area and the target group in terms of family should be clearly 
defined and schemes directly benefitting the individual tribal given 
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the highest priority. In the field of agriculture, a tribal family 
may be given 50% subsidy and 50% may be the loan component 
from a financial institution; the relative percentage of subsidy and 
loan component may vary from State to State and from time to 
time. Similar arrangements may be available in the field of horti¬ 
culture, sericulture, animal husbandry, small irrigation, forestry, 
cottage and small industries. In the field of credit cum-inarketing, 
the part to be played by institutional finance is vital. Consump¬ 
tion credit, no less than production credit, has come to occupy a 
crucial position in the gamut of measures for the promotion of 
tribal economy. There is a feeling that on the whole, the financial 
institutional sector has not reached the tribals. In particular, 
though the decision to allow the tribal areas the benefit through 
commercial bank branches and LAMPS of differential rate of in¬ 
terest finance i.e. at 4% was taken by the Government of India 
seme time back, modalities for flow through LAMPS still stand 
in the way. It should be operationalised. Institutional finance 
has to augment the State funds and more schemes of individual 
benefits. 

14. The quantum of institutional finance is a derived figure 
dependent on the loan component in the package of programmes. 
The investment from this source in the Fifth Plan was about 
Rs. 150 crores. We cannot express ourselves to strongly in favour 
of planning on family basis. With the improvement of infrast¬ 
ructure and effective implementation of programmes, the flow 
cf institutional finance should increase. We consider that an in¬ 
vestment of Rs. 550 crores should be a reasonable figure. 

15. Banking sector has been reporting compliance with targets 
of flow of institutional finance, particularly of DRI finance. On 
the other hand, the State field agencies have been consistently ta¬ 
king the view that there is gap in performance in respect of insti¬ 
tutional finance. Evidently, there appears to be lack of coordi¬ 
nation between the developmental agencies and the financial 
institutions. The attainment of targets at the national level needs 
reconciliation with the State level and particularly at the level of 
the district credit councils. The bank-wise targets attained in the 
district should be considered by the councils. In any event, there 
should be constant dialogue and concerted action between the 
development agencies and financial institutions, particularly in 
the field. Further, the effort by financial institutions should be 
quantified separately in respect of scheduled tribes, scheduled 
castes and other weaker sections and should not be lumped toge¬ 
ther. The reporting proformae should be adopted suitably for 
respective field formations. 
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Financial Projections 

16. The Shilu Ao Team made an exercise of the provision of 
funds for development of scheduled tribes during the first three 
plan; its percentage relation to the total plan outlays, its utilisation 
for scheduled tribe development as percentage of the total expen¬ 
diture in the Plan period and per-capita utilisation. It was found 
that out of the total provision, the percentage of funds provided 
lor tribal development was 1.05,0.98 and 0-79 in the First, Second 
and Third Plans respectively. Calculations for the fourth and 
Fifth Plans indicate the percentages of 0-5 and 3.01 respect¬ 
ively. It would thus appear that there has been improvement in 
the outlay provided for tribal development during the Fifth 
Plan compared to the earlier periods. In the absence of a 
sound monitoring system, it has not been possible to establish 
to what extent the outlay has led to actual improvement in the 
socio-economic conditions. It is probable that a sizeable part 
of the investment has been made in infrastructure development 
and a smaller part has gone for raising the economic level of 
beneficiary families. 

17. During 1974—79, roughly about Rs. 1100 crores, com¬ 
posed of about Rs. 900 crores of flows from the State Plans 
and Rs. 190 crores from special Central assistance, were in¬ 
vested in the tribal sub-Plan areas. It is noteworthy that in the 
initial years of this period, the percentage of flow from the 
State Plans frog-leaped by nearly one-third from year to year 
between 1976-77 and 1978-79. Subsequently, the increment 
seems to have stabilised at a level between 10—15%. Assum¬ 
ing that this rate of increment will be kept up during the five 
years of the Sixth Plan period and further assuming the 
1980-81 flow of Rs. 450 crores as the base, it is not unreason¬ 
able to expect from State Plans a contribution between 
Rs. 2500 and Rs. 2900 crores. Secondly, as already indicated, 
a sum of Rs. 750 crores may be expected as the contribution 
of the Central Ministries. While there may be no case for 
making the Special Central Assistance as matching assistance 
against State flows, in view of its supplementary character, its 
magnitude should keep pace with the increase in momentum 
generated in tribal development. As such, Rs. 500 crores might 
be required for beneficiary-oriented programmes and Rs. 500 
crores for strengthening of the infrastructure, making Rs. 1000 
crores as the requirement. A projection of Rs, 550 crores as 
institutional finance could be envisaged as indicated above. 
Thus, for the Sixth Plan period the national projection of the 
Tribal Sub-Plans may be Rs. 2,700 crores from State Plans. 
Rs. 750 crores from Central Ministries, Rs. 1000 crores of 
Special Central Assistance and Rs. 550 crores of institutional 
finance, making in all an estimated total of Rs. 5000 crores. 
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Non-Plan resource 

18. There is an umbral region in the financial picture. This 
is the non-Plan budget of the, State Government. Programmes 
taken up in the course of a Plan period get transferred to the 
non-Plan side at the end of the Plan period. Maintenance of 
services created as a part of the Plan activity is provided for 
by the award of the Finance Commission. The depressing as¬ 
pect in respect of tribal areas is that the development effort in 
these areas having so far been scanty, the non-Plan sector has 
remained exiguous. This is a pity since certain sectors are 
financed in the main from the non-Plan side e.g. education, 
health, co-operation, agriculture. In the education field, the 
non-Plan investment is many times that of the Plan outlay, 
since bulk of the expenditure goes for defraying salaries of 
teachers and maintenance of school buildings. It is incumbent 
that as in the case of Plan outlays earmarking of funds from 
the non-Plan side also for tribal areas should be undertaken by 
the State Governments in the annual plans of the Sixth Plan 
period, and regularly on Plan basis thereafter. 

Assistance under Article 275 (1) 

19. The level of administration has been specially mention¬ 
ed in the first proviso to Article 275(1) of the Constitution 
for which the Government of India are expected to provide 
adequate funds. Administration is a wide enough term cover¬ 
ing all aspects ranging from regulation to development. No 
conscious review has been made so far of the level of admi¬ 
nistration of tribal areas, the aforesaid provision of the cons¬ 
titution remaining inoperative as a consequence. We under¬ 
stand that the State Governments have been asked to make 
proposals in this regard. Since administration is crucial for the 
welfare and development of the tribal communities in the long 
run, it is necessary that this aspect gets due attention without 
further delay. 

Finance Commission Award 

20. The Seventh Finance Commission made an award in 
favour of various States of Rs. 30.71 crores for payment of 
compensatory allowance to transferable Government servants 
working in tribal areas and Rs. 11.92 crores for construction 
of residential accommodation for Government servants posted 
hi these areas, to be utilised during the period 1979—84. This 
is the first time that tribal areas have received the attention 
of Finance Commission and we urge strongly that the grants 
should be utilised expeditiously and their total impact on im¬ 
provement of administration assessed. The State Governments 
3—781 HA/80 
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might also take stock of their requirements for maintenance of 
assets to be met out of non-Plan funds. 

Non-lapseability 

21. We understand that it has been ruled that funds of special 
Central assistance not utilised by the State Government 
in one year of a Plan period can be carried over to the next 
year at the same Plan period but that carry-over from one 
Plan period to the next is not permissible. This is a good step 
in so far as it goes. But it should not lead to complacency in 
utilisation of funds. The State Governments might follow the 
example of the Gujarat Government of issue of financial 
sanctions for a five-year period, indicating annual phasing, thus 
assuring field agencies availability of funds every year with¬ 
out having to wait for annual formal sanction. 

22. As the planning process from ITDP-IevcI upward be¬ 
comes operational, it should be possible for the concerned 
departments to finalise their schemes for the tribal sub-Plan 
area project-wise by the time the annual plans are finalised 
and are ready for being incorporated in the State budget. It 
should, therefore, be passible that a supplement of the State 
budget be prepared giving a clear picture about the project- 
wise plans for the coming year, helping the project authorities 
to continue their programmes uniterrupted from year to year, 
year. 

Maintenance of accounts 

23. We have emphasised elsewhere the need for establish¬ 
ing a sound monitoring system which can relay information 
both in financial and physical terms. It has been experienced 
that accounts-keeping has not been up to the mark. This needs 
the earnest consideration of the State Governments. The 
departmental as well as audited statements of accounts should 
be prepared regularly and ounctually. Further the financial 
statements exhibiting exnenditure should be based not on issue 
of sanctions but on the basis of actual utilisation of funds. To 
ensure it, there should be rigorous check in the field. It is a 
common observation that with the increase in the tempo of 
Government activities, audit and accounts have been falling 
into nealeef. We have no doubt that not only does this state 
of affairs tend towards non-utilisation and mis-utilisatinn of 
resources, but. it forebodes the ultimate collaose of the deve¬ 
lopment system: if necessarv, specific staff should be appointed 
for the purpose. We cannot stress too strongly the needs of 
financial discipline. 
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Planning Orientation 

24. Experience of planning has shown that nearly 60% to 
70% of the State’s Plan budget is tied up for capital-intensive 
sectoral programmes like power, flood-control, large and 
medium industries, mining and transportation, leaving a balance 
pool to be shared for beneficiary-oriented schemes between the 
non-tribal and the tribal segments of the State’s population as 
well as by the establishment. In effect, it means that family- 
oriented schemes liable to make substantial difference' to the 
income of the tribal family are at a discount. It has been 
calculated that the range of percentage of funds earmarked 
by various States for beneficiary-oriented programmes is bet¬ 
ween 0.02 to 15.66, mostly upto 5%. It would appear that the 
planning process needs to be re-oriented to acquire a bias in 
favour of beneficiary-oriented schemes, making the scheduled 
tribe families particularly the target groups. The orientation 
can be helped considerably if the plannnig process starts from 
below. In other words Block planning should feed ITDP plan¬ 
ning and ITDP blue-prints should be aggregated into State 
Tribal sub-Plans. 



CHAPTER 4 

ADMINISTRATION OF TRIBAL SUB-PLAN AREAS 


Article 244(1) of the Constitution lays down that the 
provisions of the Fifth Schedule shall apply to the administra¬ 
tion and control of Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes in 
any State other than the States of Assam and Meghalaya. The 
Fifth Schedule itself has a wide aptitude. Part B thereof 
deals actually with administration and control of Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes. It confers on the Governor of the 
State the power to make Regulations for the peace and good 
government of Scheduled Areas. Further, the Governor is 
'empowered to direct that any particular Act of Parliament or 
of the State Legislature shall not apply to a Scheduled Areas 
or shall apply subject to such exceptions and modifications as 
he may specify. While the authority to make Regulations has 
been exercised by some State Governments, by and large the 
provisions have remained unutilised. 

2. The Dhebar Commission (1691) desired that the pro¬ 
visions of Paragraph 5 of the Fifth Schedule should be utilised 
in full “within a given period”. (Para 5.20). However, the 
bulk of the provisions of the Fifth Schedule have remained 
unoperational. 

3. The tribal sub-Plan has been in operation for varying periods 
of the five years of the Fifth Plan in 16 States and 2 Union 
Territories. It has been estimated that the total financial in¬ 
vestment in tribal sub-Plan areas during 1975-78 has been over 
a thousand crore of rupees. The character of administrative 
structure created in the tribal sub-Plah areas (which have been 
more or less, co-terminus with Scheduled Areas in eight States) 
varies from States to State and its adequacy and drawbacks 
differ. But in no State has a comprehensive view followed by 
a complete build-up been taken. While in the absence of full 
data of performance in the various sectoral fields during the 
Fifth Plan period it is hazardous to comment on the extent of 
success achieved, the fragmentary monitoring data appear to 
point to gaps in achievements. Whatever might be other 
causes, prima-facie, shortcomings are attributable to lack of an 
appropriate administrative machinery- 

4. We share the feeling that the delivery system has not been 
very effective in tribal areas. The concept of the tribal sub- 

30 
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Plan has not been translated fully into action. Perhaps, the 
executive apparatus has not displayed the capacity and 
flexibility for the new task. More particularly, functioning in 
narrow departmental grooves has militated against its working 
as an organic, well-knit unit. We feel that radical measures 
are required to be taken by the State Governments to achieve 
integration in the working of the various departments and autho¬ 
rities in the state Government. Since the administrative struc¬ 
ture differs from State to State, each State Government will 
have to examine and decide what changes and reforms are 
required and what form would best be suited for the tribal sub¬ 
plan areas. The Fifth Schedule of the Constitution offers wide 
framework for fashioning the most appropriate morphology. 

5. A rapid survey of the organisations evolved in the State 
of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh show that uniformity has not been 
aimed at. Broadly speaking, however, while Orissa and Andhra 
Pradesh have opted at the ITDP level in favour of an Agency 
model under the Registration of Societies Act, other State 
Government have preferred to work through governmental 
organisations. It is difficult to aver, at this stage which of the 
two models is better suited. Governmental organisation would 
appear to have the advantage of stronger linkage with the rest 
of the administrative hierarchy while the Agency model has 
flexibility and autonomy. Without going into detailed scrutiny 
of the merits and demerits, we would only urge that the ability 
of each to deliver goods should be the ultimate touch-stone and 
the matter should be kept by each State Government under cons¬ 
tant review. 

6. Various committees and commissions in the pant have 
alluded to lack of integration in programmes as well as in 
executing machinery as a major defect. Sectoral programmes 
undertaken independent of one another can hardly be expected 
to convey optimal benefit. In the first instance, the programmes 
have to be enmeshed with one another. That should be accom¬ 
panied by integration of staff at Block, ITDP and District 
levels. Notwithstanding the original concept of a well-knit 
team at the Block level, in many States Block structure has 
become loose, flabby and dysfunctional. The Development 
Blocks, being the lowest unit of execution, underpins the higher 
echelons and, as such, its over-hauling and strengthening should 
claim priority. Multipurpose village level workers have been 
found to be more useful for tribal areas than the specialist 
village agricultural workers under the Training and Visit sys¬ 
tem, as tribal economy is by and larger, undifferentiated. Fur- 
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ther, the coverage by VLWs should be fairly intensive, taking 
into consideration the low population density and the big lee¬ 
way to be made up. The aim should be to cover each tribal 
family. Extension Officers of the concerned disciplines should 
be positioned in the Block. The BDO should function effecti¬ 
vely as a team leader. The relationship between the Block 
and the ITDP should be clear and unambiguous; the Block 
should be an integral part of the command-chain Village-Pan- 
chayat-Block-ITDP-District-Division-State. The Project Admi¬ 
nistrator should have full control over the B.D.O. 

7. In constituting the tribal sub-Plan areas in the Fifth 
Plan period, the Development Block has been taken as the 
smallest unit. When the Block were carved out originally, the 
norm for a CD Block was 60,000 population and for a TD 
Block 25,000 population. However, in actual practice, the 
average would be about 40,000 and between 40,000 and one 
lakh respectively. Those Blocks which had more than two- 
third tribal population were converted into TD Blocks mostly 
in the Third Plan period. Many Blocks having scheduled tribe 
population between 50% and 66% continued as CD Blocks. 
When the tribal sub-Plans were prepared, the Block boundaries 
were not disturbed- Hence, in the tribal sub-Plan areas, CD 
Blocks which have more than 50% of the tribal population 
have been included. It is necessary to reorganise the Develop¬ 
ment Blocks in the tribal sub-Plan areas, firstly, to break them 
into smaller population u'nits and, secondly, to make them 
conform to natural barriers (like rivers, hills etc.) as well as 
administrative boundaries. Such redemarcation might hot only 
help create proper physiographic and administrative units, but 
might also rationalise the demographic situation. 

ITDP Level 

8. At the ITDP level, also, complete administrative integra¬ 
tion should take place. The district-level technical officers 
function, by and large, under the overall coordination and con¬ 
trol of the District Collector. As such, it may not be possible 
to place them under the Project Administrator, who usually 
happens to be a Class I Officer, particularly where the SDO has 
been made Project Administrator. The District level technical 
officers would be involved not only in formulation of sectoral 
programmes of the ITDP but also for overseeing implementation 
by their sub-formations and, as such, it might be appropriate 
to vest the Project Administrator with control over such sub¬ 
formations. Qualitatively, the control will be of the. same 
nature as exercised by the District Collector over district-level 
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officers and would not thereby affect the technical hierarchy. 
Further, the project Administration should be reinforced by a 
small planning Cell including therein social scientist, economist/ 
statistician etc. of calibre and experience. 

9. In some States like Bihar, the Project Officer has not be¬ 
come a part and parcel of the administrative hierarchy. He 
stands out from the district and sub-divisional administration 
like the fifth wheel of a coach. The position of the Project 
Officers ’needs to be examined in each State carefully with a 
view to creating a viable administrative entity. There might be 
advantage in making use of the existing administrative system, 
if, as appears to be the case, it has proved innovation-proof in 
the conditions of certain State. For instance, the SDO could 
be made the Project Officer affording him necessary help, say 
i'n the form of an Additional Project Officer. 

District level 

10. The remarks in respect of Block and 1TDP structure 
hold good for district level also. The district administration 
should represent a well-coordinated administrative unit, leaving 
no room for doubt concerning the overall authority of the Col¬ 
lector as primus inter pares vis-a-vis other district officer. The 
Collector has been made Chairman of ITDP-level project for¬ 
mulation and implementation committee/committees comprised 
of both officials and non-officials. In some States like Gujarat 
and Maharashtra, where democratic decentralization has pro¬ 
ceeded farther, the executive officer in charge of Zila Parishad 
has been brouhgt into the picture. The authority of the Col¬ 
lector has, in any case, to brought to bear for the tribal sub- 
Plan programmes. 

Regional bodies 

11. Some States have, reflective of physical distances, the 
problem of administrative distance between the district head¬ 
quarters and State headquarters. In Madhya Pradesh, for 
example, the Bastar District administration operates remotely. 
In order to bridge the physical and administrative gulf, in some 
States it might be advisable to have another tier at the Commis¬ 
sioner level, in between the two. Madhya Pradesh, might need 
five such intermediate bodies composed of both officials and 
non-officials. Orissa might be able to do with two, one for the 
northern tribal belt and another for the southern tribal belt. 
Gujarat might do likewise. In Maharashtra, the Additional 
Commissioners are actively associated with the district level 
implementing bodies as Chairmen and, hence, the need for cons¬ 
tituting new bodies may not be felt. Rajasthan has a compact 
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tribal area looked after by a Tribal Area Development Commis¬ 
sioner. 

12. Since the early seventies, Bihar has been having an 
autonomous development authority for the Chotanagpur and 
Santhal Parganas regions. We understand "that the Authority 
has been split into three bodies, one for South Chota Nagpur, 
another for North Chota Nagpur and the third for Santhal 
Parganas. Perhaps, the trifurcation has led to debilitation of 
the organisation and a unified Authority may be made viable^ 
Nevertheless, we feel that the experiment in regional autonomy 
is worthwhile, though the causes which led to dormancy of the 
Bihar Authority merit investigation. We commended the prin¬ 
ciple of decentralisation of decision-making and implementa¬ 
tion-supervision. Decentralisation would go a long way in 
counteracting divisive demands being raised in the present 
situation. 

Role of Tribal Development Department 

13. The role of Tribal Development Department has, to be 
placed in proper focus. It has to be recognised as a nodal 
department, the centre of motivation for tribal development work 
in the State. The functions and powers assigned should enable 
it to play the role effectively. This implies that the planning 
and the administrative departments should consult it at the 
stage of formulation of plans and schemes for tribal areas, before 
the State Annual Plan is finalised as well as at the stage of 
incorporation of schemes in the State budget. Incidentally, 
such pre-budget scrutiny should dispense with the need for 
examination of the schemes after the budget is passed; sanctions 
should issue, therefore, in a majority of cases in the beginning 
of the financial year, a measure which has still to become a 
normal feature in some States. In case of reappropriation of 
funds in the course of financial year, concurrence of the Tribal 
Development Department should be made incumbent. 

Combination of regulatory, developmental and distribution 
function 

14. Several authorities have adversely commented on intro¬ 
duction of complex pattern of administration and new laws and 
rules for tribal society, formerly used to no administration or 
a very simple administration. The Dhebar Commission empha¬ 
sised that for such a society there should be simple procedures. 
Towards that end, the distinction made between regulatory and 
developmental administration should be abrogated. The two 
activities should be brouhgt within the purview of ITDP cer¬ 
tainly the Block if possible- For instance, the Project Admi¬ 
nistrator ITDP should combine in himself the revenue powers 
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of an Additional District Magistrate or Additional Collector as 
the case may be, plus quasi-judicial powers conferred on him 
by Regulations enacted under the Fifth Schedule. In other 
words, he should be in direct revenue appellate line e.g. the 
village revenue officer (or revenue inspector), tehsildar (or 
taluka officer), sub-divisional officer (or revenue division offi¬ 
cer). Elsewhere, we have recommended that the public dis¬ 
tribution system should function through LAMPS (primary 
tribal co-operatives) organised at Hat or Gram Panchayat level. 
The Rural Employment programme (formerly Food for Work 
programme) also should be executed by the Block and the 
ITDP agencies. Thus there should be comprehensive, unified 
administration in tribal areas in respect of developmental, regu¬ 
latory and public distribution systems. 

State level 

15. At the State level, organisational structure differs. Some 
States have a Cabinet sub-Committee presided over by the 
Chief Minister in the nature of a policy-making body, while 
some other States have a committee comprised of both Minis¬ 
ters and officials in the nature of a steering committee. So long 
as such committees are effective, they should be allowed to con¬ 
tinue. Where they are dormant, the underlying causes of in¬ 
activity need to be extirpated, if necessary thorough overhaul. So¬ 
cial scientists, academicians and thinkers of repute might be 
associated with these bodies with advantage. 

Tribes Advisory Council 

16. According to para 4 of the Fifth Schedule, States having 
Scheduled Areas are required to constitute a Tribes Advisory 
Cou'ncil (TAC) consisting of not more than 20 members of 
whom about three-fourths should be the representatives of 
scheduled tribes in the Legislative Assembly of the State. States 
not having Scheduled Areas but having scheduled tribe popula¬ 
tion may also have a Council. The Council is expected to 
advise on matters pertaining to welfare and advancement of 
scheduled tribes in the State. TACs have been in existence in 
8 States havi'ng Scheduled Areas i.e. Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Rajasthan. Two States not having Scheduled Areas 
in Tamil Nadu and West Bengal also, have TACs. State 
Boards have been constituted in Kerala, Tripura and Uttar, 
Pradesh, States having not scheduled Areas. As early as 1961, 
the Dhebar Commission pointed out that meetings of the Coun¬ 
cil were not being held twice a year as prescribed by the rules. 
This has been the observation of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes Commissioner made in his Annual Reports. 
Part of the reason for irregularity in holding meetings may be 
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reconstitution of the councils in the wake of change of State 
Government. Nevertheless, an important forum like the coun¬ 
cil should not be allowed to atrophy. 

Personnel Policy 

17. Tribal areas are often regarded as punishment postings; 
on account of lack of educational, health communicational, re¬ 
creational etc. facilities. Their remoteness, unhealthiness, want of 
accommodation make them inhospitable. It SO' happens that offi¬ 
cials who are not wanted elsewhere are “dumped” in tribal areas. 
Some such members of the bureaucracy carry the suspicion of 
joining the ranks of exploiters, compounding matters. The quality 
of personnel is crucial to implementation of development pro¬ 
grammes. Failing quality, the heavy financial investments may 
become counter-productive. The Maheshwar Prasad Committee 
(1979) has gone into the question thoroughly and recommended 
selection of suitable personnel, attachment of adequate monetary 
and non-monetary incentives to posts in tribal areas, provision 
of physical facilities appropriate recruitment procedures, forma¬ 
tion of sub-cadre etc. We suggest that the recommendations 
of the Prasad Committee be given earnest consideration by the 
State Governments for adoption. Further, the Seventh Finance 
Commission have made awards in favour of different States for 
construction of residential accommodation for and payment of 
compensatory allowance to State employees posted in tribal areas. 
The grants made for the two purposes under the award should 
be utilised effectively. 

18. The approach to planning and implementation in the 
tribal sub-Plans is quite distinct from the sectoral schematic 
approach adopted elsewhere. It requires personal familiarity on 
the part of key functionaries with the local situation and the 
cultural ethos as also the adverse forces operating there. Build¬ 
ing up of personnel by continuing exposure to work situations 
in these areas, therefore, is a natural corollary of the sub-Plan 
approach to tribal development. No formal system, unless it is 
reinforced by sensitive persons with commitment, will be ade¬ 
quate to meet the situation which we find in the tribal areas. 
It is necessary to concentrate on building up of suitable cadres 
of persons committed to working for long tenures, with a 
common basic understanding about the problems and approach 
to their solution. In States having sizable tribal areas, it 
should be possible to have sub-cadres within selected state 
cadres, whose members should have an obligation to serve tribal 
areas for a period of 5—15 years. In the recruitment of field 
level functionaries, whose cadres are generally regional or district- 
based, preference should be given to tribal and local persons. 
This should be particularly done in departments like Police, 
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Revenue, Forest and education. They should be put through 
suitable intensive training programmes. Development of back¬ 
ward classes, including tribal development should be a full sub¬ 
ject in all entry-training programmes of State, Central and All 
India Services. In the case of officers of Forest Service and 
other services in States having sizable tribal areas, tribal deve¬ 
lopment should be a full subject covering one or two papers.. 
More and more tribals should be inducted into forest service. 

Involvement of tribals 

19. Effective involvement of the members of the scheduled 
tribes communities in development processes alone can promote 
realisation of tribal sub-Plan targets. At present, involvement 
is effected at the ITDP level through the various committees, 
at the State level through Cabinet sub-Committee (or Steering 
Committee) as well as through the Tribes Advisory Councils. 
Notwithstanding these steps, participation of scheduled tribes 
appears inadequate. Lack of articulation may be among the 
reasons. The pace of educational development needs, undoub¬ 
tedly, to be stepped up. Yet, in some areas tribal leadership 
even without formal education has played /enlightened role, 
particularly in traditional institutions of tribal communities. With 
the emergence of statutory Panchayats, the traditional tribal 
Panchayats seem to have been relegated into the background. 
But it also appears that the latter have not become extinct nor 
have they ceased dealing with social problems. Hence, their 
revival and reinforcement seem to be called for. Examples of 
the traditional institutions are Majhiship and Paraganaiti among 
the Santhal, the village council among the Saora. 

20. Some tribal involvement in plan formulation appears to 
exist. But comprehension about planning will remain nebulous 
till the popular tribal element is involved in implementation 
stage also. For a firm grasp, the concern should be with imple¬ 
mentation at the grass-root i.e. the village level. In terms of 
statutory Panchayats, Committees comprised of the Sarpanch, 
a ward member and Panchayat Secretary may be formed at the 
Panchayat level of execute programmes of development like 
construction of buildings for educational and health institutions, 
excavation of drinking water and irrigation sources, laying of 
roads, etc. These works are expected to be of simple type and 
broad decisions about plans, design, estimates with monetary 
ceilings should be left to the Panchayat who should entrust the 
work to the aforesaid Panchayat Committee. Guidelines should 
lay down procedures, specifications, schedule of rates relative to 
prevalent village norms and there should be no imposition of 
specifications from above. A Panchayat could also constitute a 
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s mall committee in the nature of an audit committee to comment 
on the work done and report to the Panchayat. Similar imple- 
mentational committees should be formed at the Panchayat 
Samiti (Block) level. 

21. It has been noticed that even in areas which have pre¬ 
dominant tribal population, the number of members of scheduled 
tribes occupying positions of members, Sarpanches and Chair¬ 
men, Panchayat Samiti is much below their population percen¬ 
tage level- In order to rectify the situation, reservation in Pan- 
chayati Raj bodies should be made to reflect the demographic 
reality. The arrangements suggested might give a better account 
of itself if, in lieu of the Statutory Panchayat the traditional tribal 
institutions are brought into picture. Going further, optimal 
results may be obtained by a combination of elected and tradi¬ 
tional representatives. The circumstances and conditions in each 
State should influence the course of action in this regard. 

22. Paucity of tribal leadership is often thought to be a, 
stumbling block to popular participation. As compared to the 
non-tribal segments of the society, education and literacy among 
the tribal communities is lower and the position may persist for 
quite some time to come despite investment in the preceding 
five or six years. In the circumstances, it seems essential that the 
maximum possible advantage should be taken of the educated 
youth being turned out of various institutions presently. A pro¬ 
gramme of mobilising them actively in development should be 
drawn up for each middle and high school as well as higher insti¬ 
tutions, particularly during the vacation periods. They should be 
absorbed in Government service also. Camps for the young and 
the old, joined in the common task of imbibing ideas connected 
with and actually executing development programmes, should 
become a regular feature in all the concerned States of the country. 
The camps should be led by men of sympathy, understanding and 
vision both in the Government and outside. 

23. Some voluntary organisations have been rendering devoted 
service and should play a much bigger role hereafter. Their main 
function should be to stimulate tribal leadership and to train them. 
They should also pick up from among the tribal c ommuni ties, 
non-formal workers capable of performing grass-root extension 
and cooperative functions. It might have to be seen whether 
they should be taken over in course of time on Government pay¬ 
roll. Further, there are typical tribal youth institutions like 
Ghotul of the Muria and the Madia of Bastar, Dhangda Basha of 
the Juang and the Deka Chang in Assam. They are much more 
advanced than many other non-tribal institutions in the sense that 
all youth activities are comprehended by them. Their potential 
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should be fully exploited by assigning appropriate roles to the 
members in the fields of adult education, agriculture extension, 
animal husbandry extension etc. 

Regulations under the Fifth Schedule 

24. One marked feature of the economic situation in tribal 
areas is exploitation of tribes men by outsiders. The tribals sub¬ 
sistence economy dependent on slender resources and scantier 
savings is well-understood by the non-tribal money-lenders who 
do not flinch from extorting usurious rates of interest. Sometimes, 
indebetedness runs into generations. In the process, a tribal 
may lose the only capital resource it has i.e. the land. Alienation 
of tribal land takes place in other illegal ways also. They are 
exploited in the price of consumer goods they purchase or the 
form and forest produce they sell. The liquor vendors defraud 
them. 

25. Regulations promulgated by the State Governments under 
the Fifth Schedule regarding land so far have covered largely 
alienation part and ignored other aspects. Rs. 3 crores were set 
apart in the Fifth Plan for, inter alia, updating of land records. 
The progress in this regard is not known. Preparation of land 
records where they are not existent and updating them where they 
exist, preserving in both cases communal ownership recognising 
local practice of land management etc., need to be attended to on 
priority basis. 

26. The activities of money-lenders need to be kept in check, 
through a system of licensing, fixation of ceiling on interest rates, 
scrutiny of agreements, accounts etc. as well as prevention of 
various malpractices. Some State Governments have enacted 
Regulation under the Fifth Schedule for the purpose. 

2.7. Chronic indebtedness lias led in some cases to debt bond¬ 
age. Notwithstanding abolition of all forms of bondage in law, 
for want of viable alternative employment, it is reported to persist. 
The appropriate regulation needs to be followed up vigorously 
with implementation of viable rehabilitation measures, utilising 
the financial assistance of the Ministry of Labour in addition to 
the tribal sub-PIan resources. 

28. Though some amount of migration is a regular annual 
feature, on account of the servere drought, the year 1919 witnessed 
occurrence of phenomenal inter-State migration of tribal men 
and women in search of work and wages. Large-scale exploitation 
of the migrants was reported. The Labour Ministry, has enacted 
a law for regulating the conditions of the migrant workmen and 
women. Its provisions need to be enforced stringently. 
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29. About two years ago, the Ministry of Home Affairs cir¬ 
culated among the concerned State Governments draft of a regula¬ 
tion for ensuring that the unorganised industrial labour is not 
exploited by unscrupulous contractors, their musclemen and other 
intermediaries. It provides for licensing of contractors by duly 
constituted statutory committees comprised of representatives of 
the management of public sector undertaking, district and State 
administrations. Its adoption under the Fifth Schedule is apt to 
ameliorate the conditions of the most neglected of the weak 
stratum of the society. 

30. The Government of Madhya Pradesh have under _ consi¬ 
deration of a regulation to obviate an innocent tribal getting en¬ 
tangled unwarily into a liability. It has been noticed that loan 
liability accrues to a tribal with or without his knowledge which 
brings him little benefit. In such cases, the onus of repayment 
is purported to be thrown on the administration along with fixation 
of responsibility on the errant official. Other State Governments 
could also consider its adoption. 

31. Lastly, to counter exploitation of tribals in the fields of 
trade, commerce and credit, large-sized multi-purpose Coopera¬ 
tive societies (LAMPS) have been set up in all the concerned 
States with the three-fold purpose of (a) purchase from tribals 
of their surplus farm and forest produce (b) sale to them of their 
consumer necessities and (c) extension to them of production 
and consumption credit. Through ensuring tribal majority in the 
board of management under the bye-laws, LAMPS are sought to 
be oriented towards the needs of tribals. Mobile Hat-peripatetic 
LAMPS would be useful. Working of both mobile and static 
LAMPS should be stream-lined and made purposeful. Fuller 
treatment of LAMPS has been accorded in the relevant chapter- 

Monitoring 

32. Handicap has been experienced in evaluating the benefits! 
flowing from financial and physical investments that have been 
made during the five-year period 1974—79 in the tribal sub-Plan 
areas. There have been lukewarm attempts at monitoring, ham¬ 
pering proper assessment. The feedback available has neither en¬ 
abled full judgement of the fruits nor it has been adequate to in¬ 
fluence policies. We cannot emphasise too strongly that with the 
magnitude of planning under contemplation, a sound monitoring 
system in a sine ana non. From the national level, the monitoring 
channels should How through State, Divisional. District, ITDP, 
Block down to the grass-root levels. In other words, in the con¬ 
cerned sectoral fields, the lowest ground functionaries like VLW, 
VAW, veterinary field assistant, pharmacist in charge of a medical 
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sub-centre, Dai, teacher, forest guard etc., should feed into the 
monitoring channels prescribed data which should travel upwards, 
compiled, collated and digested at each higher echelon. 

33. At the Centre, the concerned Ministries should address 
themselves to the task of monitoring information/data relating to 
each of their subjects. Many of them have set up cells dealing 
with tribal sub-plan matters; such units should be charged with 
the responsibility of planning as well as detailed, periodical and 
regular monitoring. The Planning Commission has different 
divisions, each dealing with its subject.:, each division should do 
likewise. The Ministry of Home Affairs, being the nodal Ministry 
for tribal development, should be equipped for monitoring of key 
indicators, leaving detailed monitoring to the subject-matter cen¬ 
tral Ministries. In other words, the Central Ministries, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the Ministry of Home Affairs each should 
have inbuilt monitoring assemblages. 

Evaluation 

34. Even with a sound monitoring system, qualitative and 
quantitative evaluation of performance is essential. Apart from 
commissioning expert bodies and institutes to take up specific 
aspects, general all-round evaluation should be carried out periodi¬ 
cally through performance audit. Performance audit should dwell 
particularly on those aspects which do not surface from the mass 
of figures contained in monitored data- In other words, it should 
focus on human aspects more. Performance audit could be both 
concurrent as well as post facto. 

35. In addition to maintenance of records/materials for pur¬ 
pose of evaluation and monitoring of various development pro¬ 
grammes by different departments/functionaries, it will be useful 
to maintain a register for each village. This may be called “Vil¬ 
lage Index Register”. The Register should contain data of ameni¬ 
ties, progressive achievements e.g. holding size, cropping patterns, 
loans and subsidies to individual families etc. In a few States a 
system of recording village information in an index card is already 
in existence. In tribal sub-Plan areas the Register could have 
wider scope in terms of information period and verification. 

Governor’s Role 

36. As per the Fifth Schedule of Constitution, the Governer 
of each State having Scheduled Areas therein has to make a report 
to the President annually regarding the Administration of Sche¬ 
duled Areas. He has the authority to decide the laws applicable 
to Scheduled Areas, to suspend or abrogate any Central or State 
laws in respect of the Scheduled Areas, make regulations for the 
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peace and good governance of Scheduled Areas etc. In other 
words, the Governor has been assigned conspicuous role in the 
scheme of the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution. The view was 
expressed that there is need for the Governor to play a more posi¬ 
tive role. We would commend it. 

37. We suggest that the Union Government may make it 
obligatory under the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution on the 
States to take the following steps for administration and control of 
Scheduled Areas; 

(1) The delivery system for tribal areas should be made 
effective. 

(2) Multipurpose village level workers have been found 
more useful for tribal areas than the specialist village 
agriculture worker, as the tribal economy is, by and 
large, undifferentiated- The coverage should be in¬ 
tensive at the grass-root level. 

(3) Integration should be ensured of technical and ad¬ 
ministrative cadres at Block and Project levels. 

(4) The Block should be an integral part of the Com- 
mand-chain-Village-Panchayat-Block-ITDP-District - 
Division-State. 

(5) Development Block may be rationalised by re-orga¬ 
nising them into smaller Blocks (adopting norms 
similar to those for TD Blocks) with reference to 
tribal demographic situation. They may be streng¬ 
thened to underpin ITDPs. 

(6) The Project Administrator (Class I Officer) in-charge 
of ITDP should have full control over Blocks (or 
such units) and the BDOs or Taluka Development 
Officers. He should have a definite standing in the 
district administrative hierarchy. 

(7) In States having large tribal areas, semi-autonomous 
regional bodies might be created, comprised of both 
official and non-official elements. In Bihar, the status 
quo ante may be restored by unifying three regional 
Authorities into a single Authority for Chotanagpur 
and Santhal Paraganas. 

(8) The Tribal Development Department in a State should 
be made the nodal department for tribal development 
programmes. It should be consulted by the Adminis¬ 
trative Department and Planning Department at the 
stage of formulation of such programmes for five year 
and annual plans. 
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(9) Administration for tribal areas should be comprehen¬ 
sive and unified, combining developmental, regulatory 
and public distribution. Such combination should be 
effected in the Project Administrator at the ITDP- 
level definitely and/or Block-level if feasible. 

(10) State-level Committees should be activated- 

ill) Tribes Advisory Councils and Tribes Advisory 
Boards should be made active. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE PLANNING PROCESS 

The Tribal sub-Plan of a State should articulate in sum the 
priorities, needs and aspirations of the tribal people and areas 
in the State. For that to became a reality, the process of plann¬ 
ing has to be built up from below, funnelling upwards. How¬ 
ever, the process has to be initiated simultaneously at three le¬ 
vels viz. the Development Block, the ITDP and the State. At 
each level, balanced inter-sectoral programmes relative to the 
natural resource endowment, the needs, aspirations, skills and 
aptitudes of the people and resource availability should emerge. 
Presently, generally, the disaggregation exercise is adopted 
whereby lump sectoral outlays are broken up at State headquar¬ 
ters and passed on to the concerned field authorities for imple¬ 
mentation of programmes. Planning from below implying rea¬ 
listic integrated effort has to be kept in the fore. 

2. The Dantwala Committee recommended plans to be prepared 
for every Development Block. Since then. Block planning has 
been emphasised from time to time. Insofar as tribal sub- 
Plan areas are concerned, the Planning Commission have 
issued clear guidelines that Planning should commence from 
below. Further, one of the determinants of plan contents 
for tribal areas is the ‘genius’ of a scheduled tribe com¬ 
munity. In other words, the aptitude, skills and cultural 
background of each tribal community should influence the plan 
evolved for it. Hence Block Planning for tribal areas is essential. 
It has to be done imaginatively by competent and sensitive indi¬ 
viduals manning the Block machinery and should particularly 
relate to the sectors which have a bearing on family-oriented 
schemes like agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry, forestry, 
minor irrigation tiny cottage, village and small industries etc. 

3. The plan of each of the group of Blocks, comprising an 
ITDP should receive attention at the ITDP le vel for the pur¬ 
pose of formulation of Project report of the ITDP. However, 
the planning input at this level has to be of much higher 
quality than the Block level, not only on account of the intrinsic 
requirement but also because of association of subdivisional or 
district-level technical officers at this stage. Further, the invol¬ 
vement of tribal representatives like M.Ps.. M.L.As, Panchayat 
Samiti Chairmen, as well as the guidance provided by the Collec¬ 
tor of the district should upgrade its quality and perspective. 

44 
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4. There factors should govern preparation of Block-level 
plans and ITDP project reports: (a) the natural resource endow¬ 
ment (b) the socio-economic matrix i.e. the occupation, skill and 
aptitude of the people and (c) resource availability for the five- 
year period and each of the five annual phases. Resource availa¬ 
bility could encumber Block-level planning less, but financial dis¬ 
cipline should inform the otherwise need-based ITDP plan. 

5. The project reports for the Sixth Plan period of the various 
[TDPs in a State should determine the size and character of the 
State tribal sub-Plan. 

6. For the aforesaid planning process to become a reality, the 
chain of events has to move in on advance, orderly fashion. The 
five-year plan may be taken first. The Block plan should be 
ready at least six mo'nths before submission of the State Tribal, 
sub-Plan to the Planning Commission. The ITDP should take 
not more than three months to complete the Project report. 
Similarly, the State Tribal Developments should not take more 
than three months in consultations, conferences, etc. with the other 
concerned departments to draft the tribal sub-Plan. At 
each level, the plan should be a product of intense study and 
consultation. The process will be rewarded with more satisfactory 
results if a perspective of 20 years for each ITDP unhampered 
by financial consideration is available before-hand. 

7. The annual tribal sub-Plan exercises have to be regular, 
smooth and stream-lined. They would be facilitated if, initi¬ 
ally, the five-year State tribal sub-Plan as well as the five-year 
ITDP project reports themselves contain yearly phasing. The 
dovetailed yearly sectoral programmes would have to be matched 
with availability of financial resources. Chronologically, the pro¬ 
cess must culminate at the State-level before the preparation 
of budget so that the requisite financial provisions could be 
incorporated in the concerned State departments’ budget demands. 
This implies that approved annual tribal sub-Plan for the following 
year emerges latest by December, For this to materialise, the 
Block exercise has to commence in the beginning of the financial 
year. It should be completed within three months, say by the 
end of June of the year, a dead-line which can be easily main¬ 
tained provided the five-year tribal sub-Plan has the five-year or 
ten-year perspective in each sector and also shows annual phas¬ 
ing. The Block authorities can review the phase-programme 
and decide on the year’s sectoral as well as the integrated 
overall programme in the light of the latest perception of the 
situation and developments. The ITDP authorities (by which is 
meant the Project Administrator, his technical colleagues, advisers 
and consultants, the ITDP committee or committees including rep¬ 
resentatives of the people) should be able to turn over the Block 
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plans, appraise them, digest them and make their formulations 
within the course of the next two months, say upto the end of 
August. The ITDP project reports, thus available at the State 
headquarters, should be considered both from the point of view 
of sectoral programmes (by the concerned sectoral departments) 
and the integrated over-view (by the Tribal Development and 
Planning departments). The State’s tribal sub-Plan should em¬ 
erge by October to enable its discussion in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in November, leading to its finalisation. The process 
should culminate in incorporation of the financial provisions in 
the State budget of the succeeding year. This is a rough indica¬ 
tive time-table, which may be varied in the light of the condition 
prevalent in a State. But the essential point is that the various 
stages of the process should be hammered out in a regular order. 
The discipline of a time-schedule is indispensable. 

8. For the aforesaid process to become functional, it should 
be possible for the financial resources to rise to meet the need- 
based plan with reference to population, area and a factor of 
backwardness. However there may be situations when it may 
become necessary to match the perspectives with availability of 
financial resources. 

9. Conventionally, States have been preparing the five-year 1 
plans, initially on the basis of their own assessments; the States’ 
tribal sub-Plans have been determined by the size of the State 
Plans. The shape and size of the State Plans have emerged as 
a result of discussions between the State Governments and the 
Planning Commission. At least, at this stage, it is possible for 
a State Government to take a view as to the likely extent of 
resources available during the five-year period for the tribal sub- 
Plan. Hence, the estimated share of resources should be com¬ 
municated to each ITDP for the final version of the five-year 
Project reports and tribal sub-Plans. 

10. In so far as the annual phases of the tribal sub-Plan are 
concerned, the matter should be simpler. The State Govern¬ 
ment should decide before-hand the resource flow for the 
tribal sub-Plan for each of the five years. The ITDP should 
base its programmes relative to its share of the resource flow. 
The ITDP authorities should be assured of it for the year through 
the budgetary provisions passed by State Legislature in February- 
March preceding. In this connection other State Governments 
might follow the example of the decision of the Gujarat Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that sanctions would be issued five-yearly, 
operative over each year of the five-year period. 
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11. In the chapter “Outlays and Financial Framework, we 
have touched on the exhibition in State budgets of funds 
quantified from State Plans and recommended a single Demand 
head for all such quantified funds operable by the State Tribal 
Development Department. It is only necessary to add here 
that if in the single Demand head the share of each 1FDP 
could also be reflected it would mean another step forward, for 
in such a case the availability for the year following of financial 
resources for an ITDP would become known without any further 
communication. 

12. The State Plan, comprised of several sectors, can be 
broken down into two groups of sectors: “non-divisible” and 
“divisible”. The ‘non-divisible’ sectors may be regarded as 
those which are of common benefit to the entire population 
and ordinarily not liable to be addressed to any particular 
target group or region. An example of such a sector is power 
since a good part of the cost of a hydel project is spent on head- 
works whose benefit is not computable with reference to any 
sections of the population; under this head, however, the benefit 
of rural electrification may be available or denied to a particular 
target group. Another example is heavy industry capital-inten¬ 
sive project, a major part of the expenditure whereof may be 
required for plant, machinery, buildings, etc; evidently, it will be 
difficult to quantify funds of such projects for the tribal sub- 
Plan population. Similar may be the case in respect of trans¬ 
port and communications. Major and medium irrigation sector 
may stand on a different footing since whether tribals benefit or 
not from a particular project becomes a question of fact. 
For quite some time to come, until the scheduled tribe people 
acquire modern skills and training, they will hardly be able to 
derive any advantage from development of infrastructure exem¬ 
plified by the aforesaid sectors. Hence, quantification from the 
‘non-divisible’ sectors may have to be done with circumspection. 
On the contrary, benefits from the ‘divisible’ sectors viz. agri¬ 
culture, horticulture, animal husbandry, forestry, cottage, small 
and village industries do flow to the target group distinctly and 
they are "quantifiable. Schemes under such sectors can mak 
direct impact on the income level of a tribal family. We suggest 
elsewhere that a greater proportion than at present of a State’s 
Plan budget should consist of these sectors to hasten change 
among individual families. The scale of quantification has 
to be enhanced for the purpose. While the flow from the 
State Plan to the tribal sub-Plan has to be judged against the 
sum of the two, attention has to turn to the ‘divisible’ sectors 


more. 
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13. We have stressed elsewhere that for the tribal develop¬ 
ment plans to yield results, creation of a strong and well-struc¬ 
tured administrative machinery is a sine qua non. Without mak¬ 
ing any detailed recommendation, since the context is liable to 
vary from State to State, we would only urge that an ITDP 
should be given some planning support to enable it to carry out 
the tasks outlined in the foregoing. 



CHAPTER 6 

BASIC NEEDS OF TRIBAL COMMUNITIES 

One of the long-term objectives of tribal development pro¬ 
gramme has been stated as improvement of the qual.ty of life in 
tribal areas. In the Fifth Five Year Plan, a National Programme 
of Minimum Needs was envisaged for the entire rural papulation 
with a view to providing certain basic services like education, 
health, drinking water, nutrition, rural roads, electricity and house 
sites along with a time-schedule. The considerations behind the 
strategy for a separate minimum needs programme are mainly 
that, in the first instance, the allocations for social services are 
comparatively small; secondly, that outlays on social services are 
among the first casualties in the event of financ ; al stringency; 
thirdly, that the problem of unequal access remains serious despite 
the formal acceptance of the principle of equal opportunity. In 
the case of the tribal communities and tribal areas, the last factor 
has been conspicuous. The minimum needs programme should 
provide essential services and infrastructure to the tribal people 
and the tribal areas in actual fact. This requires (a) adequate 
outlays (b) reshaping and redesigning of the programmes and (c) 
making the delivery system effective. 

2. All the afore-mentioned seven items constituting the revis¬ 
ed minimum needs programme may not be totally relevant to the 
tribal situation. The concept of minimum needs in the case of 
tribal communities needs close scrutiny. We have on earlier 
occasions referred to the notional four-fold division of tribal com¬ 
munities relative to their habitat and socio-economic milieu. The 
content of the minimum needs would vary broadly with reference 
to each of the four groups. Further, the fast change in ecology 
of late has been the cause of rather speedy transformation of the 
way of life and economic relationships of the tribal communities 
in the four groups. In so far as the most advanced and the ac- 
culturated tribal communities are concerned, the general concept 
may be applicable in its entirety, but at the other end in recard to 
the primitive groups the connotation may have to be different. 
For the two intermediate groups, the necessity for and extent of 
modification of the concept may differ from tribe to tribe and 
area to area. 

Production system and off-season employment 

3. With the growth in population and presence in tribal areas 
of non-tribals there has been a net outflow of resources from 
many of the tribal areas leaving them impoverished. This is 
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illustrated by instances of zones inhabited by the so-called primi¬ 
tive groups. One tends to presume that, on account of the small 
numbers comprised in each of such groups, the proportion bet¬ 
ween natural resources and human beings would be favourable. 
This is not borne out from experience of such small communities 
like the Juang in the district of Keonjhar, the Kutia Kondh of the 
district of Phulbani (both of Orissa), the Pahadia of the district 
of Santhal Parganas (Bihar), the Saharia of Rajasthan. Almost 
such communities suffer from effects of under-nourishment. 
Hence, the foremost requirement is to give a boost to the produc¬ 
tion system of the tracts concerned and, at the same time, to pro¬ 
vide off-season employment for means of sustenance of members 
of such communities for the entire twelve months of the year. 
For increasing production, we have suggested packages of 
schemes in the concerned sectoral chapters- After the single¬ 
crop season generally obtaining in these areas, the MNP should 
ensure work as a part of the developmental plan (particularly 
relating to creation of infrastructure) or a part of a special pro¬ 
gramme under the national rural employment programme. In 
any event, the work should lead to permanent assets useful 
for the tribal areas. We regard creation of employment poten¬ 
tial during the slack season as a prime need to enable the 
members of tribal communities ward off starvation for a few 
weeks in a year which is a normal feature in some tribal areas. 

4. Nutrition programmes have been implemented in the field 
for the past few years. On the assumption that they will be con¬ 
tinued in the Sixth Plan period, we feel that these programmes 
should have universal coverage in tribal areas in the Sixth Plan 
period on account of the prevalent low level of nourishment. Mid¬ 
day meals should be provided to all the children in the age-group 
6-11 and supplemental feeding programmes for all under-nourish¬ 
ed in the age group 0-6, pregnant women and nursing mothers. 

Drinking Water 

5. Surveys indicate that the problem villages in the country in 
respect of drinking water supply may number about two and a half 
lakhs. The number in the tribal areas is not known; a fresh 
survey may be conducted by the States to map them. Experience 
indicates that the position of drinking water supply in tribal areas 
is acute on account of the ab initio paucity of drinking. water 
sources and the large number of scattered hamlets at varying dis¬ 
tances from revenue villages. Further, in addition to the villages 
which are deficient in water sources, some suffer from contaminat¬ 
ed water supply on account of the presence of water-borne 
diseases like cholera, guinea-worm or excessive salinity, iron and 
fluorides. Sanitation and hygiene are major casualties on account 
of these handicaps in tribal areas. We would, therefore, suggest 
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that next to provision of food through higher production and off¬ 
season employment, provision of drinking water should be given 
the highest priority through safe drinking water wells, lube-wells, 
open wells, etc. At least one such water source should be avail¬ 
able within one kilometer of a village or hamlet within the Plan 
period. 

Health 

6. In the chapter on primitive groups, we have referred to 
demographic instability among the “primitive” tribal groups, in 
respect of causes whereof there is some speculation. While not 
wishing to add to the confusion, we would venture, with a certain 
degree of trepidation, to express the view that their present state 
of health is the cumulative result of undernourishment compound¬ 
ed by several other factors like incidence of chronic endemic 
diseases like malaria, filaria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, yaw::, 
leprosy, etc. We would refer here to the conjecture that the pre¬ 
sent health status is a contributory factor to their numerical de¬ 
cline without commenting on it in the absence of authentic data. 
In view of circumstances, we feel that there is a dire need to bring 
such tribal communities within the fold of genetic, preventive and 
curative medical sciences, concomitant with the attempt to im¬ 
prove their nutritional levels. In the chapter on health, we have 
made detailed suggestions for measures in this regard, particularly 
for lowering the norms for establishment of health institutions in 
tribal areas. We would, at the same time, like to sound a note 
of caution here to the effect that the health treatment of the tribal 
communities under consideration should be undertaken with a 
fine degree of perception without which the delicate natural 
balance in which they are set today may be upset. 

Education 

7. As in the case of health, education is more than a mere, 
asset for some tribal communities; investment in education is, in 
a way, crucial for their existence. Continued economic exploita¬ 
tion has brought them to a state of helplessness exemplified bv 
migrant labour, debt bondage, etc. A medium of education will 
equip them to deal with middlemen, merchants and traders on a 
better footing. The adults need to undergo citizenship training to 
understand the processes of law, revenue, police, forest, in fact of 
the entire administration, to remove their present disadvantage. 
On growing up. the educated tribal children can face the modern 
world better. But the lementarv and middle education has to be 
made more functional and relevant for them. The norm for 
establishment of a school would need to he subject to scrutiny bv 
each State Government in the baht of the scattered population in 
tribal areas and the low rate of literacy among the tribal com¬ 
munities. In so far as enrolment is concerned, the general target 
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set by the Planning Commission for the Sixth Plan period should 
be the aim, but the effort would obviously have to be bigger. 

Housing 

8. A comfortable house which the tribal used to construct 
with local available materials is difficult to find in some areas now. 
Local material is not available sometimes because forest has got 
depleted; in some cases, the relevant species have been replaced 
by commercial species and the tribal has no longer free access to 
forests. Housing condition has, as a result, deteriorated. Forest 
policies and programmes will have to be reviewed so that the first 
charge on any forestry development and allied activities is accep¬ 
ted as providing local material for reasonable house to every 
tribal. 

Anti-exploitation measures 

9. Exploitation of tribals forms a leit motije in the tribal can¬ 
vas of today. In other chapters, we have explained the exploita¬ 
tive processes at work in the tribal areas. We regard countering 
of exploitation as one of the basic needs. Elimination of exploita¬ 
tion alone will usher in a better economic and psychological cli¬ 
mate for the tribal communities. Large-sized Multi-purpose 
societies (LAMPS) have been suggested as important instruments 
for countering exploitation. We would suggest establishment of 
stationery and mobile multi-purpose cooperative societies as one 
of the basic needs of the tribals. 

10. We consider that the foregoing concept of basic needs has 
to be accepted as the sub-stratum for any developmental effort in 
the tribal areas. Unless the forces of destabilisation are checked 
and corrective measures applied, the provision of social and eco¬ 
nomic services will not have any significance. In areas where 
food is scarce and the tribal does not have purchasing power, mas¬ 
sive programmes of income generation which augment the local 
food resources have to be taken up. This approach will go a long 
way with the new programmes of employment-oriented planning. 
In the tribal areas, we have to take one more step by identifying 
the areas of food scarcity. A basic level of income) generation 
should be ensured as a part of the plan effort so that the tribal is 
brought to a level of minimum acceptable sustenance. 



CHAPTER 7 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 

Article 46 of the Constitution specifically enjoins on the 
States the special responsibility of promotion with special care 
of the educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people and in particular of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and of protecting them from social injustice and 
exploitation. The Constitution provides adequate authority to a 
State for achieving these objectives. The Fifth Schedule to the 
Constitution provides : 

The Governor may make regulations for the peace and 
good government of any area in a State which is for the 
time being a Scheduled Area. 

In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, such regulations may 

(a) prohibit or restrict the transfer of land by or among 
members of the Scheduled Tribes in such area; 

(b) regulate the allotment of land to members of the 
Scheduled Tribes in such area; 

(c) regulate the carrying on the business as money-lender 
by persons who lend money to members of the 
Scheduled Tribes in such area. 

2. Tribal development has been based on a two-dimensional 
approach : promotion of developmental programmes through 
planned efforts and protection of the interests of the scheduled 
tribes through appropriate legal and administrative support. The 
first tribal sub-Plan 1974—79 accorded the highest priority to 
elimination of exploitation. Exploitation in the tribal areas mainly 
occurs in the fields of liquor vending, land alienation, money- 
lending, forestry trade including collection and disposal of minor 
forest produce and labour including forest labour. 

Land Alienation 

3. The opening of the tribal areas brought in its wake nume¬ 
rous problems upsetting the economic equilibrium of the tribal 
people. Many of the developmental processes following there¬ 
upon hurt tribal economy. Land alienation has been one of the 
results of non-tribals entering the tribal areas and acquiring land¬ 
ed property. The loss of land from the tribal hand’s may be for 
discharge of loan liabilities incurred as a consequence of perpetual 
subsistence economy or due to legal lacunae. At any rate, land 
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alienation in tribal areas has been a continuing, unresolved and 
serious problem since it means los& of the resource base. Most 
of the State Governments have enacted laws/regulations to pro¬ 
hibit transfer of land from tribal to non-tribal. In recent years, 
the State Governments have also reviewed the laws and taken 
appropriate measures to plug loopholes. Provisions to restore 
the alienated land to tribals have also been made by the State 
Governments. In spite of these, land alienation is still reported 
to be taking place. It appears that in most cases these are caused 
because of Benami transactions. In a large part of tribal areas, 
the formal records of rights have also not been prepared as yet. 

4. Having regard to the existing situation and the importance 
of the matric we recommended that— 

(i) The existing laws relating to transfer of land belong¬ 
ing to scheduled tribes should continuously be 
reviewed to plug the loopholes; 

(ii) The areas of high incidence of land alienation in each 
State should be identified and suitable remedial 
measures taken on a time-bound basis. 

(iii) In areas where land restoration work is sizeable, 
adequate machinery should be created to settle the 
issues expeditiously. 

(iv) Necessary inputs to develop the restored land should 
form a part of the developmental programmes. 

(v) Formal records of rights of tribals over land must be 
prepared within a time-frame. 

(vi) The progress of restoration of land should be review¬ 
ed regularly at the State and national levels. 

Excise Policy 

5. The Ministry of Social Welfare issued guidelines in 1975 
for excise policy in tribal areas, the cardinal principles of this 
policy being— 

(a) The contract system of liquor vending in tribal areas 
should be abolished. 

(b) In areas where non-tribal population is interspersed, 
liquor vending should be through government 
agencies. 

(c) Tribals should be allowed to brew their own tradi¬ 
tional drinks for domestic and social purposes. 

It was also envisaged that a sustained drive to wean the tribals 
away from drinking should be taken up. It needs no emphasis 



that liquor vending is one of the important causes for the tribal 
losing command over his only major resource i.e. land. Hence, 
the imperative need is to discontinue liquor vending in tribal areas. 

6. The State Governments have reviewed the situation and 
generally accepted in principle the aforesaid excise policy for 
tribal areas. In States where there is complete prohibition, the 
supervisory machinery to ensure that illegal distillation does not 
take place in tribal areas should be tightened, in other States, 
even where there is prohibition in a part of the State, adequate 
measures will need to be taken to fall in line with the new policy. 
It is observed that most of the States have only partly imple¬ 
mented the recommendations. This is not enough. 

7. We recommend that 

(i) The excise policy for tribal areas, as evolved by the 
Government of India, should be implemented within 
a specified period and in any case within one year. 

(ii) The tribals should be allowed to brew liquor for per¬ 
sonal consumption and social purposes. A strict 
watch should be kept to ensure that the concession to 
brew liquor is not misused. 

(iii) Sustained social work enlisting the assistance of 
voluntary organisations should be undertaken to wean 
the tribals away from the habit of drinking. 

8. Various State Governments have enacted Regulations for 
regulating money-lending, abolition of debt bondage etc. These 
Regulations need to be enforced strictly. Bonded labour was 
abolished by a Central Act of 1976. Its provisions should be 
observed strictly. Schemes of rehabilitation of freed bonded 
labour should be put into effect. 

9. In so far as exploitation in the field of industry, trade and 
credit is concerned, we have dealt with the problem connected 
therewith and suggested measures in the concerned chapters. 



CHAPTER 8 

CREDIT AND MARKETING 

The twin objects of the tribal sub-Plan have been spelt as 
creation of an adequate impact in the socio-economic field and 
termination of exploitation. Exploitation of tribals occurs 
through extortion of usurious rates of interest, fraud in purchase 
and sale, payment of wages much lower than the statutory pres¬ 
cribed minimum, debt bondage liquor vending and in various 
other forms. Regulations under the Fifth Schedule and other 
legal enactments have been framed to protect them from exploi¬ 
tation. However, legislation is no guarantee. It has to be 
backed up with strong and sustained measures. Credit and 
marketing has a high priority both as a protective as well as 
developmental measure. 

2. Large-sized multi-purpose societies (LAMPS) were devis¬ 
ed as an instrument in the Fifth Plan period to provide the faci¬ 
lities : (a) purchase from them of their surplus farm and forest 
produce (b) sale to them of their consumer necessities, farm 
inputs and (c) extension of consumption and production credit. 
That the tribal should be provided with a package of services, 
under one roof was the aim. We understand that about 2,400 
LAMPS have been organised in the concerned States .'of the 
country so far. We are not, however, certain whether the target 
number as per the yardstick has been reached. We hope 1 that, if 
targets have been prescribed they do take into consideration 
field conditions and, where necessary, appropriate relaxation 
from the norms is made. Accessibility of LAMPS should be 
kept prominently in view, since the tribal areas are characterised 
by low density of population and large area spread. Mobile 
LAMPS are another answer to the difficult terrain. 

3. As products of historical growth, weekly Hats could be 
regarded as the most suitable sites for establishment of LAMPS. 
In an ideal situation, attached to a LAMPS as a part of the com¬ 
plex, there should be a godown, branch of a cooperative or com¬ 
mercial bank, a post office, a market yard and such other ancil¬ 
lary services. A small processing unit for agricultural and/or 
minor forest produce should be set up close by. Such a complex 
may constitute an “integrated cooperative development centre” 
or a “growth centre”. 

4. Tt appears that in some cases LAMPS have been consti¬ 
tuted, but other or older societies have also been functioning 
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alongside, with consequent overlap. In some other cases, the 
constitution of LAMPS has resulted in withdrawal of existing 
facilities from the interior areas affecting accessibility. This has 
defeated the basic objective. It is necessary for the State to 
have a closer look at the reorganised structure and ensure that the 
effort results in further provision of facilities and not in then- 
depletion. 

Performance desiderata 

5. Though some progress in the establishment and working 
of LAMPS has been made, reviews indicate that much has yet 
to be done. First and foremost, instead of functioning merely 
as formal institutional framework, LAMPS have to become a 
true instrument of service to the tribal communities. Model bye¬ 
laws prescribe, inter alia, that the members of scheduled tribe 
communities should be in a majority in the Board of Directors. 
It was hoped that adoption of the model bye-laws provision 
would give LAMPS tribal orientation. For instance, it should 
be possible to adopt barter system considering that a sizable 
segment of tribal economy remains non-monetised. Secondly, 
except as otherwise necessary, the tendency to organise coopera¬ 
tives for each specific activity, should not be encouraged. Thirdly 
there is a good deal of emphasis on public distribution system at 
present; it should form an integral part of functioning of LAMPS. 

Tankage of LAMPS for credit and non-credit functions 

6. LAMPS function at primary level. Their affiliation to 
secondary or apex level organisations, for credit and non-credit 
purposes separately can make their working viable. 

7. In so far as credit line is concerned, the District Central 
Co-operative Banks and State Cooperative Banks have been thei 
obvious linkages. However, commercial and rural banks have 
also come into the picture of late. Another dimension has been 
added by the availability in principle of differential rate off 
interest (DRI) credit through both LAMPS as well commercial 
banks. The Industrial Development Bank of India is consider¬ 
ing the possibility of helping small, village and cottage industries 
and exploring channels therefor. As yet, no clear-cut channel 
svstem has emerged relative to these institutions. It is, however, 
observed that where LAMPS are affiliated to the DCCBs, there 
is reluctance on the part of the banks to open credit line for 
I,AMPS; it appears the banks prefer to deal directly with the 
individual tribal borrowers. Yet, the infrastructure of banks is 
thin and for several years to come it will not be possible on their 
part to do justice to the tribal areas. We suggest that LAMPS 
should be permitted to have a line of credit with the District 
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Central Co-operative Banks supplemented with lines of credit 
with other financial institutions like commercial banks for free 
and advantageous flow of credit. 

8. In so far as marketing aspect is concerned, at the State 
apex level Tribal Development Corporations! have been constitut¬ 
ed in most of the States, co-existing with Consumer Federations, 
Marketing Federations, Forest Development Corporations, and 
specialised bodies like Bihar State Co-operative Lac Marketing 
Federation (BISC0L-AMF). The picture being diverse rela¬ 
tive to the various States, no uniform pattern can be prescribed. 
As a general rule, however, to the extent possible, all marketing 
operations at the apex level concerning LAMPS should be 
handled by a single organisation, say TDC. We concede, how¬ 
ever, that, as in State of Bihar, other apex bodies like Forest 
Development Corporations can play a useful role. 

Consumption credit 

9. Although the need for consumption credit has been accept¬ 
ed, satisfactory arrangements exist in few States. Eariler, as an 
interim measure; special Central assistance had been allowed to 
be utilised for funding consumption credit in selected areas. It 
would appear that the scope of financing institutions to use their 
resources for financing consumption credit is great. The impasse 
has to be broken. The Reserve Bank of India may refinance 
consumption credit advances to tribals by Central Financing 
Agencies. 

Differential Rate of Interest 

10. According to a decision taken. 40% of one percent of 
the total advances of commercial banks are to be used at 4 % 
rate of interest for the members of scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes through branches of commercial banks or LAMPS. 
Some field agencies report that this decision has, by and large, 
not become operational. One hurdle standing in the way might 
be that the administrative costs are not affordable by LAMPS. 
It is suggested that the State Governments bear the differential 
between the actual administrative costs and 4% through subsidy 
either from the State Plan resources or the Special Central Assis¬ 
tance. Other obstacles standing in the way of operationalising 
the DRI finance flow should be located and overcome. One of 
them mivht be lack of coordination at different hierarchical 
levels between the corresponding developmental and financing 
agencies. These matters should be discussed in the district credit 
councils presided over by the Collector of the district where¬ 
in lead banks and other banks as well as development agencies 
are represented. The council should consider the requirements 
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of credit, particularly DRI finance, for the five-year period 1980- 
85 (a decadel perspective might be preferable), spelling out in 
what way their demand can be met. In other words, the require¬ 
ments should be distributed over the various Banks. Such dis¬ 
trict credit plans should be sent to the State, regional and 
national headquarters of the concerned Banks for integration at 
the national level. It is possible that the Plan resources, allocat¬ 
ed might not be adequate to meet the demands. On receipt of 
intimation of resources, the actual plans should be tailored and 
implemented. 

11. We have been advised that LAMPS should cede either 
to commercial banks or to- the cooperative banks, and that dual 
or multi-ceding may not be feasible. But in so far as DRI finance 
is concerned, we find that LAMPS have not been brought into 
the picture notwithstanding the national policy that these co¬ 
operatives will be utilised as channel of flow. We would urge 
that the commercial banks supply adequate DRI finance to 
LAMPS so that the remotest and the poorest sections of tribals 
can avail of it. In any case, tribal should be enabled to avail of 
this finance as extensively as possible particularly by reforming 
the implementing machinery and, if necessary, by increasing the 
percentage of the total advance. 

Financial Assistance by N.C.D.C. 

12. The National Cooperative Development Corporation has 
been undertaking to provide the assistance for 

(a) Strengthening the share capital base of LAMPS 

(b) Construction of godowns 

(c) Purchase of transport vehicles 

(d) Establishment of small and medium sized units for 
processing of agricultural, horticultural and minor 
forest produce 

(e) Rehabilitation, expansion and modernisation of the 
existing processing units 

(f) Establishment of bakery units, cold-storages etc. On 
the whole, the NCDC has been providing useful 
guidance, in addition to the financial assistance. A 
review made some months ago indicated that full 
use has not been made by the States of both the 
guidance and the financial assistance. In many 
cases, funds provided by the Corporation have lain 
unutilised. We suggest that the State Governments 
review their programmes with a view to full avail- 
ment of the assistance of the NCDC. It may also 
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be added that under the NCDC’s Rural Consumer 
Scheme, a vehicle is sanctioned to lead a society for 
transporting goods from a supply point to the dis¬ 
tribution point. With some modifications the same 
vehicle could be used as mobile LAMPS as suggest¬ 
ed earlier. 


TRIFED 

13. It was envisaged that NAFED at the national level would 
extend marketing, technical, intelligence and other support to 
the State-level Tribal Development Corporations or federations 
and, for the purpose, they would set up a cell in that organisa¬ 
tion. These hopes have, however, not been fulfilled, partly on 
account of the heavy preoccupations of NAFED. Even a cell 
for tribal matters proposed for the last three years to be set up 
in NAFED has not become a reality. As such, a Federation of 
Tribal Development Corporations called TRIFED might be sett 
up at the national level to handle all problems at the national 
level of State Tribal Development Corporation, Forest; Develop¬ 
ment Corporations and other such State bodies. 

Seasonal Working Capital 

14. Though credit is an important activity, marketing will 
continue to be a major concern of tribal cooperatives. In the 
tribal areas, marketing is, eminently, a seasonal affair, accentuat¬ 
ed by the fact that apart from the season’s agricultural harvest, 
the various items of minor forest produce also like tasar, Mahuwaj 
seeds and flowers, sal seeds, tamarind etc. are to be harvested ati 
a particular time of the year. Thus, the need for a massive 
quantum of working capital is felt by concerned institutions like 
LAMPS, TDCs etc. at certain specific periods. At present, there! 
is no satisfactory arrangement for providing seasonal working 
capital for marketing. Special Central Assistance has been) 
utilised on occasions by the State Governments for making 
advance to the TDCs. Since marketing is crucial for providing 
effective protection to tribals, the need should be met on an 
assured and priority basis. We recommend that credit for 
marketing finance be provided to the tribal cooperative societies 
by the Central Cooperative Banks and the Reserve Bank of 
India at a concessional rate of interest. 

Pricing policy 

15. The guiding principle in pricing should be a fair return 
to the tribals. Fair return should be considered as the price that 
could be obtained in market place deducting therefrom cost ele¬ 
ments. Where only labour is involved, the statutory minimum 
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wage should be taken into account. The cost elements should 
be based on sound norms of costing for performence of different 
activities from stage of collection to the stage of disposal. Further, 
the components of cost for different activities for different items| 
of produce should be worked out on scientific basis for arriving 
at the procurement price to be paid to the tribals. With refe¬ 
rence to the labour put in by the tribal, a minimum price should 
be calculated. It will be desirable to protect the tribals from 
the vagaries, of market through guaranteeing a minimum price for 
his produce which should be fixed taking into consideration the. 
effort involved. Further, any escalation in the different compo¬ 
nents of cost, which are outside the control of tribals, should be 
absorbed by the concerned institutions. In such cases, only the 
normative costs should be deducted from the market price for 
arriving at the procurement price. 

Regulation of tribal markets 

16. Mandies and Hats are centres of economic activities in 
tribal areas. These are multipurpose market centres, a tribal 
version of departmental stores. Notwithstanding the establish¬ 
ment of LAMPS, some at the site of the! present Hats! and some 
outside, a considerable percentage of transaction continues to be 
conducted at these Hats. Hence, it is necessary to have suitable 
regulation placing curbs on undesirable activities and permit am 
effective say of the local community in the management of the 
market. In some states, the practice of auctioning weekly 
markets is followed. Although the revenue derived from this 
source is small, the potential for harrassment of the tribal is great 
and, as such, the practice should be discontinued. While the 
regulation in this manner of marketing will bring the activities! 
of outside traders under control, it is necessary that operations 
in the village also are subjected to certain discipline. Traders 
in tribal areas may be subjected to a licence by a competent! 
authority. A regular system of inspection may be introduced to 
bring their activities under administrative control. 

Personnel 

17. As in the field of administration, so in the present field 
the critical input in tribal cooperatives is suitable personnel. The 
attributes required of the personnel could be classified as (h) 
competence, sympathy and dedication (b) knowledge and expe¬ 
rience of tribal areas and tribal communities and (c) a degree; 
of expertise in cooperative, administrative, forest-management 
fields. Much would depend on the selection off the personnel. 
We find that the practice of filling up of LAMPS posts differs 
from State to State. Even in one State, the employees of 
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LAMPS do not form a homogeneous cadre. We do not con¬ 
sider prescription of any uniform practice necessary in this regard. 
We understand that a committee is being constituted in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs to go into the question of cadre mana¬ 
gement. Be that as it may, we would confine ourselves to the 
request that each State should examine the position relative to 
the personnel obtaining therein and devise its own method for 
dealing with the matter. 

18. The personnel to be posted in tribal areas should have 
proper orientation while having, at the same time, adequate; 
familiar ity with items of minor forest and farm produce. They 
must also be conversant with various laws,, rules and regulations 
as well as the co-operative system. These requirements make 
it incumbent that they should undergo appropriate training. 
Many States have cooperative training institutes and there is an 
apex body at the national level. These bodies should concern 
themselves with training of the personnel specifically for tribal 
areas, both at the entry point and inservice. Specific course 
contents should be framed for the purpose. 

19. Since a vast majority of tribals remain inarticulate, for 
the time being, official functionaries running LAMPS would con¬ 
tinue to hold sway. Hence, the stress on pursuit of the correct 
personnel policy. The same policy should inform handling of 
LAMPS at other levels i.e. at the level of Assistant Registrar 
Cooperative Societies, Deputy Registrar Cooperative Societies, 
Registrar Cooperative Societies and the State Cooperation depart¬ 
ment. In the Directorate of Cooperation, there should be a 
separate wing to handle LAMPS and connected bodies. A 
Joint/Deputy Registrar Cooperative Societies should head this 
Wing, specially selected for the purpose. In some States, the 
Managing Director, Tribal Development Corporation has been 
made ex-officio Joint/Additional Registrar. This step facilitates 
matters greatly and might be adopted by other States. In the 
Cooperation Department, officers should be earmarked to deal 
with tribal cooperatives. 

Debt redemption 

20. Though the position of recovery in many tribal areas may 
not appear to be satisfactory, real defaulters may not be many. 
In some cases, the original loan may not have been disbursed 
but, in some other cases, repayment may not have been adjusted. 
In cases where the loan is actually due, seriousness in the effort 
for repayment is generally lacking. The quantum of individual 
loan is generally small, though the overdues clog the credit 
channel, depriving the tribals the benefits of the new develop- 
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meat eSorts. It is, therefore, necessary that the entire position 
of overdues in the tribal areas is reviewed. Genuine cases of 
loan should be sifted from the spurious ones. In case, the over- 
dues get establsihed, effort at recovery should be made. The 
entire work should be completed within a year under the overall 
gui dan ce of a Project Review Committee comprising the Project 
Adminis trator and representatives of the Cooperation and Agri¬ 
culture Departments. 

Simplification of procedures 

21. One big drawback that stands in the way of availment 
of credit by tribals relates to long-drawn, cumbersome procedures 
little understood by the vast majority of illiterate tribals. Instinc¬ 
tively, they shy away at the thought of entering what they regard 
as the maze of procedures. In dealing with the simple tribat 
folks, simple procedures based on trust may be devised. Reco¬ 
very also should be based on personal contacts! and would not, 
if general observations are correct, need coercion in a. vast majo¬ 
rity of cases. 

Review Committee 

22. We are aware that in some States, the aforesaid steps 
have already been taken and have to produce full results. We 
suggest that at the State level a Review and Implementation 
Committee comprised of the Tribal Commissioner, Registrar Co¬ 
operative Societies, Managing Director Tribal Development 
Corporation, the Joint/Deputy Registrar Cooperative Societies 
heading the wing in the Directorate, Managing Director. Forest 
Development Corporation, a representative of National Coopera¬ 
tive Development Corporation etc. may be set up to take stock 
of progress made in implementation of various schemes and 
providing further direction. This Committee should meet quar¬ 
terly and make reports available to the State Government as well 
as the Government of India. 



CHAPTER 9 

TECHNOLOGY FOR TRIBAL COMMUNITIES 

Wide disparities exist in socio-economic level between the 
sophisticated, urbanised sections of the society and the tradi¬ 
tional, undifferentiated forest-dwelling tribals. In consequence, 
the general premise that micro-planning should be a reflection 
at local levels of macro-planning does not appear to be tenable. 
Further, in the context of the tribal situation, the presumptions 
that (a) growth sitmuli have more or less an even spread effect 
(b) in a planned economy, the benefits automatically percolate 
to the lower strata of the society, made in a planned effort are 
likely to go away. 

2- With differing cultural background, each of the tribal com¬ 
munities has nurtured its own political and social ethos. The 
technological system of each tribal community is both a product 
of as well as the prime mover of the socio-economic milieu. 

3. The range in socio-economic levels of the scheduled tribe 
communities is vast. The Dhebar Commission noticed four diffe¬ 
rent broad “layers” among the scheduled tribes. At the base, was 
a group of tribes in an extremely under-developed stage and at 
the topmost level a layer that could afford to forego any further 
help. At present, broadly speaking, there is a tendency to recog¬ 
nise among scheduled tribes four categories (a) primitive groups, 
approximately 50 in number, corresponding to the lowest layer 
of the Dhebar Commission, engaged in pre-agricultural economy 
like food or fruit gathering or in primitive agriculture e.g. the 
Qnge, the Jarwas, the Shompen of A & N Islands, the Juang and 
the Lanjia Saora of Orissa, the Birhor of Bihar etc. (b) shifting 
cultivators, some what more advanced than the groups in the 
fore-going class, engaged in slash-and bum method of cultivation 
solely or in combination with food-gathering and/or settled cul¬ 
tivation (c) groups in transition who have taken to mostly settled 
agriculture and are in process of acculturation and (d) accultu- 
rated tribal communities whose members are more or less indis¬ 
tinguishable from non-tribals. The tribal groups in each of the 
four categories are characterised by a distinct stage in technologi¬ 
cal advancement. 

4. The anxiety in production planning to force the pace of 
technology transfer to the scheduled tribe communities has to be 
tempered with some constraints in the first place, on account of 
their long isolation, many of the scheduled tribe communities 
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have lost the capacity for fast absorption of new technology* 
Cross fertilisation of ideas has been slow. Secondly, their educa¬ 
tional and information systems have remained constricted, not 
only tellmg upon their assimilative power but also their world¬ 
view. Thirdly, their cultural and religious practices have, through 
long usage, got inter-woven with their occupational, particularly 
agricultural patterns. Divine propitiation and invocation through 
animal sacrifice and blood-letting at the commencement of an 
agriculture season is an example. The various steps of shifting 
cultivation are hallowed with in-built rituals linked with seasons, 
events etc. Technology-ritual conflict and cultural incompatibility 
can become serious constraints. The confrontation has not un- 
often, led to the withdrawal into shell of some communities, deal¬ 
ing a blow to the process of modernisation. The evolvers of 
suitable technology for the scheduled tribe communities should 
therefore, come to grips with these parameters of the tribal situ¬ 
ation. 

5. For a plan of technology transfer to a tribal community 
to be successful, it must have relevance to the existing economic- 
socio-cultural mileu and its obsorption capacity. In other words, 
such a plan should be preceded by a close sociological study. 
Further, it should have allow-risk character. It may be over¬ 
simplifying matters, if four prototypes of technology transfer 
models were to be designed corresponding to the four demogra¬ 
phic tribal categories, for the range of variation among the 
various groups, in a category is considerable. At the other 
extreme, we are limited by practical considerations in evolving 
250 different developmental models for the 250 scheduled tribes 
communities in the country. 

6. The question of an apt technology for scheduled tribes 
in the country has to be viewed from the two ends : one from 
the change-agent’s and the other from the tribal side. Undoub¬ 
tedly, the change-agent should study his target groups closely 
particularly with reference to the prevalent technology and devise 
a model which would suit the totality of the conditions. From 
the tribal end he should be convinced is not only assimilable but 
also profitable. A wide chasm will continue to exist unless there 
is an earnest effort on the part of the administration to bridge 
the two ends. It will require personnel of sensitivity and per¬ 
ception, for which pursuit of the right type of personnel policies 
is indispensable. 

7. In the field, the matter would require a project approach., 
Sectoral programmes cast in the correct technological mould 
should be delivered in a neat package. For the purpose, con- 
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jsiderable amount of operations research programme will have 
to be undertaken. Sectoral treatment hereunder for illustration 
purposes should not be taken as advocacy of piecemeal sectoral 
programmes. 

8. Consideration of the agricultural sector, the most import- 
tant from the tribal point of view has to be on national regional 
and micro levels. For scheduled tribe communities in possession of 
irrigated commands, there should be no bar to adoption of the 
advanced technology. However, since the agroclimatic condi¬ 
tions in tribal areas are not, generally, favourable to irrigated 
agriculture, from the national point of view a drive for evolving 
and transferring dry-far ming techniques has to be undertaken. 
Water-harvesting, rain-water recycling and adoption of improved 
agronofic practices to implement recommendations regarding con¬ 
tingency cropping would need to be emphasised. There is also 
need for integrating development in the field of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, animal husbandry and forestry, besides increasing the 
scope of vocational occupations to supplement the income of tribal 
population. Adequate financial and manpower resources should 
be remarked for the purpose. Experimental and seed multipli¬ 
cation farms need to be established if not already set up and 
where they exist, they should actually be engaged in this direc¬ 
tion. At the regional level, the pohcy has to be given a concrete 
shape by both national and State agencies for the promotion of 
dry-farming. A big seed multiphcation programme, accompanied 
by vigorous extension measures for acceptability, can impart 
boost to the production programme. At the local level, the 
ethos of each of the tribal communities should govern the plan 
for technology transfer as stressed earEer. The schemes at this 
level should be totally specific and relevant. 

9. Some tribal areas are coming within the ambit of irrigated 
commands of major, medium and minor irrigation projects. 
The task there should be one of a wholesale transfer of modem 
technology. As a condition precedent, the tribal communities 
will have to be got convinced of the benefit of irrigation, double 
or triple cropping system, the dosages of inputs and modem 
farming equipment. Command area concept will be useful. 
The extension machinery will have to be sensitive and dedicated 
to act as persuasive, change agent. 

10. It is not commonly realised that ini some regions tribals 
have developed considerable expertise in horticulture. The 
Saora-orange-growers in Orissa have been found capable of not 
only exchanging notes, but also transmitting knowledge and 
experience to the officers of the State Horticultural Directorate. 
The tribals of Ganjam, Phulbani and Koraput Districts of Orissa 
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have learnt the art of in situ techniques of horticulture plantation 
reasonably quickly. This might be the case in other States also. 
This is an area in which it should be possible to inject upgraded 
technology alongwith adequate marketing and processing 
arrangements. 

11. In the field of animal husbandry, some of the scheduled 
tribe communities have a fairly good grasp. Some communities 
have been traditionally pig-rearers, while some others have had 
greater love for goat, sheep and poultry. But, by and large, 
small animal rather than cow and buffalo have been kept by 
tribals. Some (as in Chandrapur area in Maharashtra) have 
developed aquaculture. The best cource of action for techno¬ 
logy transfer will have to be contrived. Marketing will have 
to be kept in view. The animal husbandry, particularly the 
meat producing sectors, can be modernised without much cost 
and resistance from the tribal. 

12. For village and cottage industries, no general dictum 
can be laid down except that, broadly speaking, upgradation to 
intermediate technology might be the attempt. This can be illus¬ 
trated with reference to particular items. Tasar, eri and endi 
have high potential of employment and income. Presently, the 
effort is mostly confined to collection of nature-grown cocoons and 
their sale. The tribals can be diverted to plantation of host trees, 
rearing of better races, reeling of yarn from cocoons and conver¬ 
sion 5 yam into textiles. Barring the last activity, the tribals are 
fairly familiar with the other. Adoption of one or more higher 
grades of technology on their part should not be difficult. The 
Central Tasar Research Institute has already evolved simple 
equipment for reeling process. Some tribal families who have 
lost the art of weaving can revive it. Secondly, extractions of 
oil-seed is likely to make a significant addition to tribal economy, 
while making valuable contribution to the national oil production. 
Not only are the tribals growing niger, mustard, castar, etc. but 
there is abundance of natural species like Mahuwa, Karanj. Kusu 
Sal in the forest. The full potential of all these has to be exploited. 
Lac, gums and resins are collected by tribals and there is need 
for introducing the right technological methods for value-addi¬ 
tion to them, instead of their raw sale. Tamarind pulp can be 
coverted into tamarint concentrate. Sabai-grass, found abun¬ 
dantly in the eastern districts of Orissa (e.g. Mayurbhanj, Keon- 
jhar) and Bihar (Santhal Parganas), is manually coverted into 
rope; in rope-making the technology can be upgraded for 
higher out-put. Sabai grass is also useful for paper and pulp 
manufaturer. Small paper plants can be installed iff tribal areas- 
Gur-making from date-palm is widespread practice in seme 
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areas; the country methods can be improved. In fact, there is 
a host of items of minor and major forest produce which call 
for detailed attention and application of the correct technological 
methods. 

13. It is a fact of twentieth century that in some areas the 
tribal economy remains not only non-monetised, but also non- 
wheeled. The introduction of the bullock cart is apt to give 
fillip. Where the bullock cart has already arrived, its numbers 
should increase. On the whole, the cart should supplant as much 
as possible the high-cost petrol or diesel-automobile. 

14. Special attention will have to be paid to technology in tribal 
areas where industrial and mining complexes are being inducted. 
Advance planning for imparting education and skills to tribal* 
would have to be done. Secondly, special training will have to 
be undertaken for unstructured, non-formal employment without 
insistence on essential qualifications. 

15. The forestry sector should involve itself in upgradation of 
technology in various ways. Training in logging, carpentry, 
wood-working are the most obvious; the horizon is vast. 

16. Women bear substantial burden of tribal economy. Littlel 
has been done in respect of processing of the farm and forest 
produce which they market. Although tribal couples are being 
trained for periods as long as a year in mixed farming on govern¬ 
ment farms in the State of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, this area 
needs close attention. 

17. In the field of health, in view of endemic communicable 
diseases, sickle-cell anemia and other genetic abnormalities, 
through careful mapping of tribal communities genetic counsel¬ 
ing methods would have to be adopted. Particular attention 
would have to be paid to toxic contaminants like the millets 
Jhunjunia, Khesra. 

18. A good deal of training is called for. The experiment of 
training tribal couples in mixed farming in Government farms in 
some States has been rewarding. In the plans for tribal techno¬ 
logy, holding of training courses in the relevant fields should be 
an integral part. 

19. Somewhat like the Design Institute at Ahmedabad, 
regional Institutes could be located in tribal areas for evolving 
relevant technological modules for the synergy, individual techni¬ 
ques and equipment in the tribal context. Systems approach 
based on operations research cannot be stressed too much. 



CHAPTER 10 

AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SECTORS 

Agriculture 

Ninety-eight per cent of the tribals live in rural areas and 
ninety-three per cent of them depend on agriculture and allied 
sectors. The agro-clirnatic conditions and the resource potential, 
however, vary considerably from one area to another. On the 
one extreme are resource-rich regions with vast agricultural 
lands which are utilised only marginally. At the other extreme, 
there are areas with depleted resources where sub-marginal land 
is hardly able to provide bare subsistence. The distinctive fea¬ 
tures of agriculture in tribal areas are not generally appreciated 
in agricultural plans. For example, in the North-East, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh, there are extensive areas under shifting 
cultivation which have been outside the purview of agricultural 
programmes so far. 

2. The demographic distribution of tribals indicates that 
very little of fertile valley and plain lands are in their possession; 
nevertheless, a -strategy for intensive agricultural development 
therefor is called for. Most of them occupy slopy, undulating, 
rocky, hilly and'forested regions in which the chief crops grown 
are millets, oilseeds and pulses. The level of irrigation is ex¬ 
tremely low, being one to two per cent in some States. Most of 
the rainfall precipitation wastes away in run-off. The soils are 
generally poor, with so little of water-conservation that they have 
been impoverished due to incessant erosion, leaching etc. 

3. The agriculture development effort in these areas so far 
has followed the pattern for the more developed areas. There 
has been a conspicuous lack of attempt to recognise the diffe¬ 
rences between the conditions in developed areas on the one 
hand and the agro-climatic conditions, the traditional agronomic 
practices and cultural constraints of the tribal areas on the other. 
As a result, even the fringe of the problem has not been 
touched. The dire need is- to make a thorough study of the condi¬ 
tions of the tribal areas with reference to the various parameters 
involved and build up on the existing practices and traditions. 
It needs emphasis that any attempt at innovation without refe¬ 
rence to the current milieu is liable to introduce agricultural and 
sociological distortions. The proved technology and practices 
of tribal areas should be subjected to adaptive research and 
should be scrutinised with reference to acceptability and assimi- 
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lation among tribals. The results should be disseminated widely. 
All these point out to the need for sustained and intensive effort 
in the field of agriculture which is the mainstay of tribal 
economy. 

4. In the chapter on Development of Technology for Tribal 
Communities, the matter has been looked at from the three- 
tiers stand-point; national, regional (or State) and local. Firstly, 
from the national level. While advocating adoption of a advanced 
technology for scheduled tribe communities in possession of irri¬ 
gated command, it needs to be reiterated that the agro-climatic 
conditions of tribal areas are not, generally, favourable to irri¬ 
gated agriculture. Hence, a drive for dry-farming techniques 
needs to be undertaken. The broad directions for experimenta¬ 
tion and adaptive research for the traditional agriculture would 
have to come from the Ministry of Agriculture and the Tndian 
Council of Agricultural Research, extending to crops, inputs 
(like seeds, fertilisers, implements, energy, irrigation, pesticides 
etc.) and techniques. In this context, the existing low-grade 
economy with little surplusage, barring access to high-cost inputs 
like fertilizers, pesticides etc. and the vast local manurial re¬ 
sources in the form of forest litter and dung waste, should be 
fully reckoned with. Secondly, the adoption of modern techno¬ 
logy should be considered as linked to not merely its availability 
but more to the existing technological practices conjoined with 
religious, ritualistic and cultural mores. In other words, the 
policy should have multiple perception resting on agronomical, 
economic, sociological, cultural and other dimensions. At the 
regional or State level, the policy has to be given a concrete 
shape by both the national and the State agencies. The results 
of experimentation and research, both original and adaptive, 
have to be concretised at the regional level. While testing the 
suitability at regional level of the crops recommended by 
national institutions, the State farms might undertake multipli¬ 
cation of varieties of seeds evolved by the national institutions 
as part of original and adaptive research and experimentation. 
The dry-farming guidelines need to be placed under detailed 
scrutiny in the regional conditions. The local energy and manu¬ 
rial sources should be brought into the fold of drive and exten¬ 
sion to reduce cost. Further, the different practices and tech¬ 
niques should be subjected to field trials for nr ovine their worth 
or for imoroving them. In short, the regional level should per¬ 
form as the lai>to-land agency, acting as a clearing house of 
nationally-conceived policies and programmes on the one hand 
and as a feed-back channel from the ground to the national 
level on the other. Apart therefrom, its important function 
should be to combine action-research with field-extension. AT 
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the local or micro-level, the ethos of each tribal community has 
to be studied and plans for technology transfer related thereto. 
At this grass-root level, only the tested and tried programmes 
and practices should be introduced, for failure here can impair 
the confidence of the local community in the change-agent more 
or less permanently. Detailed plans intimately related to the local 
community and the local conditions based on the existing milieu 
would need to be drawn up by the ITDP authorities- The three- 
tiers should have constant and meaningful interaction among 
them. 

5. The Mini stry of Agriculture should look into the matter 
in detail and might assign the tasks to specified institutions at 
the national, regional (or State) and local levels. It is possible 
that the different components of the programme will be handled 
by different institutions; for example, use of fertilisers may be 
the province of one institute and the devising of appropriate 
agricultural implements the concern of another. While allowing 
free play to each of these institutes in their respective spheres, 
there is need to adopt systems approach under the aegis of one 
institution capable of looking at the matter comprehensively. 
The concerned institutions at the national, regional and local 
levels should form a national grid for development of agricul¬ 
ture in tribal areas. Adequate funds should be provided by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Irrigation 

The level of irrigation in the tribal area is very low. We 
understand that some of the traditional tanks which were earlier 
maintained by the community or Zamindars are getting out of 
use for want of maintenance. The result is that the level of irri¬ 
gation in some of the tribal areas in the last 25 years has not 
gone up appreciably. The potential of irrigation in many of the 
tribal areas is, however, quite high. The irrigation programme 
has nicked up in the last few years with substantial additional 
investment. However, it will be necessary to have a clear pers¬ 
pective for developing this potential. In a recent review of im¬ 
plementation of programmes, it has been brought out that a 
plateau may soon be reached in the minor irrigation programme 
because bulk of the investigated schemes have been undertaken. 
This situation needs to be corrected urgently. It will, therefore, 
be necessary that master plans are prepared for irrigation deve¬ 
lopment of the tribal areas, which shuld include flow irrigation 
(major, medium and minor) lift irrigation and ground water 
development. Different departments deal with each of these 
items in various States. It will, therefore, be necessary to have 
a co-ordinated approach for preparing the master plan and 
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working out a time-schedule for investigation and execution of 
the schemes. This effort will also need to be coordinated at the 
national level by the Ministry of Irrgiation. 

2. One of the reasons for non-utilisation of irrigation faci¬ 
lities in some of the tribal areas is that land is still plentiful and 
the tribal is used to extensive methods of cultivation. There 
are, however, certain areas where the pressure of population is 
now increasing and the possibility of bringing further land under 
plough is limited. If irrigation projects are taken up in such 
areas, intensive form of cultivation will be adopted more will¬ 
ingly. It is, therefore, necessary that the areas of growing pres¬ 
sure of population, with limited agricultural land, should be 
identified and given priority in the irrigation plan. 

3. In the absence of a clear priority amongst different forms, 
irrigation projects tend to be taken at random. In some areas 
the surface water potential has been hardly utilised. Here, ground 
water development should get a lower priority. In those areas 
where open-water resources are available, lift irrigation projects 
should be preferred to dugweils. It is, therefore, necessary to 
prepare package of irrigation schemes for all project areas 
keeping all these factors in view. 

4. The programme of smaller wells with moderate cost has 
caught up in many areas. There should be no constraint of re¬ 
sources for this programme, which can help the poorest culti¬ 
vators. There are, however, serious altitudinal reservations and 
operational difficulties. It is difficult to handle a large number 
of cases involving small amount. The eligibility conditions for 
even an ordinary irrigation well envisage a minimum holding of 
2-3 acres on the presumption that at least that much of land 
should come under irrigation- In actual practice it is found that 
these wells may irrigate less than an acre. If this realistic norm 
is accepted, a large number of smaller cultivators can be drawn 
into this programme. If a cultivator is willing to accept 
a certain liability, which is moderate if the subsidy ele¬ 
ment is taken into account, there should be no reason why loan 
should be denied to him only because he does not have mini¬ 
mum holding. At this level of operation, the main issue is whe¬ 
ther the individual can be made viable even with small capital 
subsidy since there is no other alternative in view to help him 
in the foreseeable future. 

5. While ground water survey will help in establishing feasi- 
bilitv before works are taken up, the risk of failure cannot be 
eliminated altogether. Even a small infractuous expenditure is 
too big a burden for the tribals at the subsistence level. The 
risk of digging a well is not likely to be more than a thousand 
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rupees since bulk of the expenditure is on masonary work. We 
consider that this risk should be borne by the State. 

6. Major irrigation schemes generally submerge tribal areas 
while tney beneht the developed areas. There is a provision in 
some States for settling the displaced persons in the command 
of irrigation projects by acquiring some land and its re-distnbu- 
tion. This is an equitable arrangement and should be adopted 
by all the States. Similar arrangements can also be made in the 
case of medium and min or irrigation schemes. Another aspect in 
rehabilitation of displaced persons is that mere payment of com¬ 
pensation should not be considered as sufficient. The tribals 
have a strong co mmuni ty feeling and rehabilitation of indivi¬ 
duals is not enough. It will be necessary that, as far as possible, 
the displaced communities are rehabilitated as communities 
which may involve, besides some additional investments, con¬ 
siderable planning effort by sensitive persons. It is essentially a 
human problem which is not generally appreciated on account 
of change in social values- The irrigation project report should 
provide for a scheme for rehabilitation of displaced persons 
along with the requisite finances. 

7. The tribal areas are in the catchment of bigger river sys¬ 
tems. In some cases even small lift irrigation or minor irrigation 
schemes cannot be taken up because of the tributaries being 
notified and bulk of the total water being reserved for down 
stream dams. It is necessary that a certain proportion, say 20% 
of the total water in the catchment area, may be reserved for 
use in due course in the upper reaches for minor irrigation, lift 
irrigation, etc. suitable legal provision for this purpose may be 
made. 

8. In many cases the tribal is not able to get due benefit 
from irrigation schemes because his land is not developed or he 
is not able to provide for construction of channels etc. He is 
also not fully aware of the new agricultural technology. His sub¬ 
sistence economy does not allow him to enter in formal agree¬ 
ments with the result that water potential remains unutilised. It 
would, therefore, be advisable that development of the land, 
construction of irrigation channels, etc., should be a part of 
irrigation projects irrespective of their size. Intensive extension 
support should also be provided in these areas so that the culti¬ 
vator gets full benefit of new investment. Full water-rates should 
be realisable only after say, a period of 6 years or so. Rate may 
be gradually increased with a period 3 years being treated as 
of free demonstration without any contractual obligation. 

9. Irrigation-rates vary according to the type of irrigaiion, 
flow irrigation being the cheapest and lift irrigation costliest. 
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Even in the same type of irrigation, the rates may vary depend¬ 
ing on the date of construction of the work or the law govern¬ 
ing the concerned irrigation projects. In lift irrigation, the rate 
may be related to the cost of the project, which itself may vary 
from one area to another, from one project to another. The 
irrigation rates tend to be regressive in character since the most 
difficult areas have the costliest projects resulting in higher 
rates for mar gina l lands. Irrigation rate in the tribal areas should 
not be higher than the general flow irrigation rates in the State 
as a m a tter of principle. The entire arrangement should be 
reviewed and the rates of irrigation may be fixed keeping this 
principle in view. 

10. Some of the irrigation wells in these hilly areas fail. In 
lift irrigation schemes, the tribal has to depend on a number of 
agencies, each of which acquires a claim on him by virtue of 
agreements for its part of the work. Default on the part of any 
one may deprive the tribal from getting the irrigation. Thus, he 
carries a substantial risk, when he accepts a lift irrigation pro¬ 
gramme. It will be necessary in these areas where new techno¬ 
logy is being introduced for the first time, that the tribal is pro¬ 
tected from this risk and he becomes liable for payment only 
when irrigation is actually provided. The risk may be borne by 
the Project Authority or the Cooperative, as the case may be, 
for which a suitable scheme should be formulated. 

Horticulture 

Horticulture has a special place in tribal economy. So far, 
the tribal has been a collector of fruits. This position should be 
changed and the tribal should gradually become a tenderer of 
trees. The land areas here are extensive and undulating. In some 
cases, soil erosion has become acute and the tree cover is fast 
disappearing. The climatic situation of these areas, however, 
is ideally suitable for horticulture crops. Plantation and tending 
of trees is dear to the tribal and near to his traditional method 
of living. Hence, an extensive programme of horticultural deve¬ 
lopment can be taken up in these areas, which may become a 
big economic activity of these areas as is now the case in some 
parts of Himachal Pradesh. In Orissa, in situ horticulture plan¬ 
tations have been found to be one of the answers to the prob¬ 
lem of shifting cultivation. The methodology involves engage¬ 
ment of the tribal cultivators themselves in establishment of the 
plantation through their imbiting of the simple techniaues of 
grafting, etc; hence, administrative costs are not high. However, 
the problem of marketing is crucial and advance action has to 
be taken to ensure that the fresh fruit does not perish. It will be 
advantageous to instal small processing plants run by tribals in 
those areas where excess of fruits over the normal local consumtiom 
is expected. 
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Animal Husbandry 

Traditionally, tribals have been keepers of animals, particu¬ 
larly the small animals. Many of the tribal areas have good 
pasture resources- In some areas, there is potential for cattle- 
breeding, dairy, poultry, piggery, sheep-rearing, goatery and pisci¬ 
culture. So far, no perspectives for development of these pro¬ 
grammes have been prepared with the result that each project 
takes these items in a routine fashion. It is necessary to have 
an overall plan for development for each of these items and 
intensive effort should be made for those areas where the poten¬ 
tial is the best. Instead of introducing exotic breeds on a prior 
considerations, efforts should be made to improve local breeds. 
Local improved breeds tend to endure better in indigenous condi¬ 
tions. Areas like hinterlands of industrial and mining comp¬ 
lexes, peripheries of urban centres, etc. should be specially selec¬ 
ted for priority animal husbandry programmes. Adequate mar¬ 
keting arrangements would have to be taken in hand, where 
possible through cooperative structure. 

2. Animal husbandry programmes have a special significance 
for the weakest sections of the community and shifting cultiva¬ 
tors. The Bharatiya Agro-Industries Foundation have done 
commendable work in this area by taking up plantation of fodder 
trees and upgradatio'n of local stock through artificial 
insemination, as a part of this programme. These programmes 
ordinarily would have benefited the better off sections who 
could keep the quality animal. In the new concept, the 
landless person is accepted in the target group and 
provided all that is necessary to make him economically viable 
as an animal husbandry man. The States own the land resour¬ 
ces and the individual is provided assistance to grow fodder crops 
as a part of the scheme. 

3. Marketing is an integral part of many a scheme of animal 
husbandry. The individual must be in a position to liquidate 
the liability and the scheme should yield some extra income. This 
proposition is unexceptional. However, the first concern in the 
tribal areas has to be augmentation and enrichment of the tribals’ 
own liet. The schemes will need to be suitably adapted with this 
end in view. For example, instead of introducing exotic birds, 
the local varieties should be improved and cross-breeding 
encouraged. The size of the unit in each scheme should be so 
small that it can be managed by an average tribal. The produc¬ 
tion plan should be linked to the nutrition programme in the 
village so that production-marketing circuit is complete within the 
village or in a group of villages. The routine effort to link all 
production activities to the distant city markets has to be curbed. 
6—781 HA/80 



Marketing in the urban centre should be considered only as a 
second point. 

Fisheries 

The majority of those tribals who are concerned with fisheries 
have taken to inland fisheries, very few of them being marine 
fishermen. In fact inland fishermen are mostly agricultural 
labourers who take to fishing as an off-season occupation. They 
spin yam and make nets during the off-season for both avoca¬ 
tions. In any event, fishing provides a supplemental avocation 
and nutrition to the tribals. 

2. In some parts of tribal areas, fishery development has 
great potential. However, certain measures are needed to 
improve conditions. Existing reservoirs, particularly tanks, 
need upkeep and renovation. Improved varieties of fish need 
to be introduced. Scientific management for higher production 
should be adopted. 

3. In so far as management goes, the tende'ncy has been 
to transfer the tanks or reservoirs from the control of the 
community to a statutory panchayat or a cooperative. In those 
areas where water resources are extensive, these programmes 
can provide sustained income to selected individuals. But 
in smaller tanks under the control of the village community, 
formalisation of control results in depriving the local 
communities of their traditional source of food supplement. 
Hence, the attempt should be to see that change in management 
is brought about only where it is anticipated to bring some 
ta'ngible benefit to the members of the local community. 
However, improved practices should be encouraged. 

4. Fish Farmers Development Agencies (FFDAs) have been 
organised during the Fifth Plan period with the object of uti¬ 
lisation of tanks and ponds vested in Panchayats and other 
local bodies for fish farming activities. The scheme envisages 
a package approach in identifying fish farmers, providing them 
water areas on long-term lease, training of fish farmers, 
extension support, supply of input and reclamation cost 
on subsidy and loan. The pattern of assistance between the 
Centre a'nd States has been set as 50 :50. We understand 
that 11 FFDAs have been set up in tribal districts namely Dumka 
in Bihar, Ganjam in Orissa, Surat in Gujarat, South Tripura 
in Tripura, Kamrup in Assam, Raipur, Sahdol. Durg, Rajnand- 
Raon, Bilaspur and Raigarh in Madhya Pradesh. FFDAs also 
seem to be working in the districts of Bhandara and Cha’ndrapur 
in Maharashtra and Darrang in Assam, having a sizable tribal 
population. FFDAs in the tribal districts have to select at least 
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609c beneficiaries from scheduled tribes for settling water areas 
for fish farming. We recommend that the number of FFDAs in 
the tribal areas should be increased. 

Consolidation oj Institutions 

The extensive agricultural programmes suggested will 
require institutional support at the regional or inter project 
level. A number of institutions like seed-multiplication 
farms, cattle-breeding farms, fish-seed farms, horticulture sta¬ 
tions, soil testing laboratories, etc., have been established in 
these areas. These institutions have been modelled on the 
pattern of the advanced areas where specialisation has become 
necessary in view of increased activity in each speciality- These 
institutions are also generally inward looking, having little con¬ 
tact with the neighbouring cultivators. In the tribal areas, such 
a high degree of specialisation is wasteful, particularly in terms 
of technical man-power. The institutional support, therefore, 
should be multi-disciplinary, the same centre catering to more 
than one requirement. It will be useful if the existing level 
of utilisation of the institutions already established is reviewed 
immediately at the local level by Project Committees and they 
are made multi-purpose. They should also be assigned the 
responsibility of extension in the surrounding villages taking 
advantage of technical man-power in the institutions. It will also 
give them a foot-hold in the area and a sense of realism to their 
work. If the extension effort succeeds, these can be the centres 
of fresh impulse for extension in further areas. 

Orientation and Adaptation 

One of the important reasons for the programmes in agricul¬ 
ture and allied sectors not picking up in the tribal areas is inade¬ 
quate appreciation of the local practices bv extension agencies. 
We have suggested adaptive research and other measures earlier. 
What is important is that the adaptation which has already been 
done by the tribals over the centuries is understood properly and 
appreciated by the experts. For example, flow of water from 
field to field in terrace cultivating or in training a steep rivulet 
a matter of massive coordination through the functioning of the 
kinship and community power-structure. Unless this tie-up has 
been effected, mere physical planning is not likely to result id 
utilization of new irrigation facilities. The orientation of the 
technical personnel, therefore, needs to be taken up on a prio¬ 
rity basis. 

2. On the other hand, the technical skills of the people have 
to be taktfn as a given condition for introducing new practices. 
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The improved poultry programme has not succeded in many 
areas because of a simple fact being overlooked that these are 
beyond the management practices and risk-taking capacity of the 
tribals. The programmes, therefore, should be suitably adapted- 
But the beneficiaries themselves can also be trained if the pro¬ 
posed technology is not too high- This element has been miss¬ 
ing of the programmes so far. Some training, however, has 
bee'n started in some programmes in the past year or two. 

3. Women play an important role in the tribal areas. The 
training programmes generally are addressed to men who may 
not be taking crucial decisions. The women, therefore, have 
to be drawn in a big way in the training programmes. It will 
be useful if young couples are introduced to the hew practices 
who, in turn, become contact points for diffusion of new tech¬ 
nology. One couple per village may be trained under this pro¬ 
gramme in the next five years. These training institutions may 
develop as referal points in the concerned area. 

Integration of Programmes at ITDP Level 

A number of schemes for different target groups have been 
taken up in the last decade. These include S.F.D.A., M.F-A.L-, 
D.P.A.P. and Tribal Development Agencies. Under the new 
concept of Integrated Rural Development all these programmes 
are being put on a common base. Many of these programmes 
have also been taken up in the tribal sub-Plan areas where 
Integrated Tribal Development Projects have been established. 
The LT.D.Ps. like the sub-Plans, have a wide frame covering 
total investment from all the schemes in State Plans as well the 
Central Ministries’ Plans- It is, therefore, logical that all these 
programmes meant for specific target-groups, or aimed at solving 
specific problem, should get built into Integrated Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Projects. 

2. The basic purpose of each of these programmes should 
be clearly defined within the overall frame of the ITDP. In 
certain cases, it may be necessary to impose additional conditions 
on the programmes to be taken up in ITDP where other pro¬ 
grammes are supposed to be in operation. Sponsoring autho¬ 
rities of specific programmes should be satisfied if the envisaged 
level of investment in relevant programmes for specified target- 
groups is ensured in the concerned ITDP. 

3. The basic idea is that all the financial flows may merge 
at the ITDP level, below which they should emerge as balanced 
set of programmes. It would not be necessary to trace all 
investments, scheme-wise and source-wise, up to the last man. The 
complexity created by multiplicity of sponsoring organisations 
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may be taken care of by evolving a suitable accounting system 
at the ITDP level rather than allowing it to confuse the field 
situation- These principles have been broadly agreed to while 
defining the new approach for central programmes in tribal areas. 
The full integration of central programmes is. therefore, just one 
more logical step in the same direction. 



CHAPTER 11 

FORESTRY 


The onset of State management of forests in mid-nineteenth 
century' made deep inroads into the uses and benefits derived by 
tribals from forests. It marked the growing hiatus in perception 
towards forests of tribals on the one hand and forest authorities 
on the other. The thitherto unfettered rights and privileges were 
regulated and restricted by the 1894 policy Resolution of the 
Government of India; the 1952 Resolution converted the “rights 
and privileges” into “rights and concessions”, as observed by the 
Dhebar Commission. We understand that a new policy resolu¬ 
tion is on the anvil. It is our hope that the recommendations we 
make will be taken into consideration by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture in framing the resolution. 

Forestry and tribal development 

2. At the time of launching of the 1952 Policy, it was averred 
that village communities in the neighbourhood of a forest were 
wont to make excessive use of its products for satisfaction of 
domestic and agricultural needs, but such use should not be per¬ 
mitted at the cost of national interests. This is really the heart of 
the matter. While we agree that the management of forests and 
vegetal resources should be such as will provide for maximum 
goods and services for the well-being of all sections of the country’s 
population, there has to be a judicious balance between the 
national needs such as defence, communications, industries etc. 
and the local, particularly the tribal, needs. In fact, forest eco¬ 
nomy and tribal economy should be two co-equal goals. A strong 
forest economy should be geared to the requirements of employ¬ 
ment and economic progress of the scheduled tribe communities 
living in the area. In any event, the two should not be anti¬ 
thetical to each other. 

3- The national goal of covering one-third of the country’s 
geographical area under forests can be achieved by careful evolving 
and observance of the land-use pattern. This requires identifica¬ 
tion of the area fit for agriculture; silviculture could be under¬ 
taken over the rest. 

4. Before the era of State control of forests commencing from 
the middle of the last century, tree land was freely available for 
the use of the community, but with a much smaller population 
there was little danger of wastage exceeding increment. Today, 
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with the pressure of population, reserved forests require to be 
demarcated for production forestry to meet the national needs of 
industries, communications, defence, etc. At the same time, the 
growing needs of the community in the way of fuel, fodder, agri¬ 
cultural implements, house construction, domestic furniture, fruit, 
flower, herbs and medicines, have to be satisfied through social 
forestry in village forests, protected forests and other waste-land 
around villages. The need for providing requirements of the local 
community is conceded by foresters, but forest plans have yet to 
be so oriented. Thirdly, the needs of environment and conserva¬ 
tion can be met through tree cover planted on land falling outside 
the aforesaid two categories. 

5. For the forest-based programmes to subserve tribal eco¬ 
nomy, comprehensive plans would need to be prepared for all 
integrated tribal development projects with sizable forest area in 
which tribal development and forestry development share equal 
emphasis. In forest-rich regions, forestry-oriented tribal develop-, 
ment programmes should be framed in which agriculture occupies 
a secondary position. In fact, for such ITDPs separate forest 
working plans or management plans would be necessary comprised 
of two parts, one in which the basic needs of the tribal economy 
are provided on a priority basis and the second related to consi¬ 
derations of forestry. 

The agencies 

6. Apart from locating land separately for (a) production 
forestry, (b) social and farm forestry and (c) environmental 
forestry, the agency or agencies for carrying out the respective 
tasks need to be designated. The subject, forests, has been in¬ 
corporated in List III, the Concurrent List in the Seventh Schedule 
of the Constitution. This perhaps implies that overall working 
and control of forests vests in the State Forest Departments while 
the policy and guidance has to come from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Government of India. 

7. We understand that among the objectives of the new policy 
would be to increase the area under forests and tree-land to bring 
it to the optimal one-third level and to accelerate the pace of 
reforestation and afforestation, eliminating deforestation and 
denudation. The effort involved in (a) restocking the degraded 
and denuded 13% out of the existing 23% area notified as forests 
and (b) raising the tree land cover from 23% to 33% will be 
colossal and the State Forest Departments by themselves may not 
be in a position to mount it, let alone achieve it. Further, the 
additional areas to make up to one-third might be comprised of 
degraded, marginal and sub-marginal lands lying far away from 
the existing operational and habitational areas. We suggest that 
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the task be divided among (i) the State Forest Departments who 
should look after the reserved forests, (ii) the village community 
or Panchayats or individuals charged with the responsibility of 
forestry in and around revenue villages and (iii) a ‘tree army’ to 
be raised for undertaking silvicultural operations in the more dis¬ 
tant, degraded, marginal and sub-marginal lands- We are fully 
aware that performance of the village community has not been 
uniform. In some State, Panchayats have not performed well. 
Notwithstanding the accounts given by the village and panchayat 
bodies, we would recommend the continuance of the experiment 
in the hope that, in the long run, they will gather experience and 
render a more responsible account of themselves. ‘Tree-army’ 
could function under a board of control and be constituted of 
forest labour cooperatives voluntary organisations as well as other 
official and non-official bodies. 

8. In declaring the aim of maintaining one-third of the total 
land under forests, as a matter of broad perspective, in each State 
the area required for production forestry for the three or more 
national sectors (defence, communications, industries etc.) should 
be spelt out roughly. Simultaneously, the area for social forestry 
and the degraded and waste-land area which requires to be tree- 
covered also should be indicated approximately. The working 
plans of each State should detail these broad parameters for the 
guidance of not only the Forest Department but also for the 
people at large. 

Partnership 

9. We reiterate the recommendation of the Dhebar Commis¬ 
sion that the State Forest Departments should consider them¬ 
selves responsible for the development of the tribals as well as of 
the forest areas. There should not be any attempt to think in 
terms of an exclusive obligation to trees or vegetation; on the 
other hand, they should accept the responsibility of utilising 
forests as much as possible from the angle of economic develop¬ 
ment of the tribals residing in it. In return, the tribals should 
recognise the need to preserve forests. This calls for a partner¬ 
ship approach. With its adoption, the tribal can be won over 
to the view that the Forest Department is his friend, interested 
in helping him. We suggest that this approach should inform 
the new policy under consideration in the Government of India. 

10. We are aware that notwithstanding the communal out¬ 
look and the tendency to cooperative endeavour among many of 
the tribal communities, the modern trend of individualism and 
individual enterprises ii making incursions in tribal areas. Much 
against what one may wish, the traditional fabric of community 
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and village cohesion is under considerable strain, with the appre¬ 
hension that, in the long run, it may be rent under the weight 
of external antagonistic forces. Evidence of it is seen in the 
industrialised, industrialising and mining areas. In the rural areas 
also, unwittingly, the administration has helped the tendency, it 
has been found, for instance, that even in some areas where land 
traditionally belongs to the community, lacking apprehension of 
tribal customs and mores the settlement authorities have recorded 
it in individual names. We are aware that the custom of com¬ 
munal ownership of land has been reported to have sometimes 
led to its abuse; in the north-east, for instance, some of the 
village functionaries or heads might have bent the system to¬ 
wards their personal aggrandisement, in Bihar, the khunkhatti 
system has degenerated. Nevertheless, we feel that, cooperation 
having been accepted as one of the important instruments, those 
traditional communal institutions, which have it in-built in them, 
should not only not be lightly discarded but, on the other hand, 
full use of them should be made in furthering the goals. In fact, 
the attempt should be to resort to various alternative structural 
modules, choosing the one most appropriate in a given context. 
This may range from the Panchayat Samiti (at the Block level) 
at one end, through statutory Patichayats, the traditional regional 
and village organisations, to the individual at the other. Separate 
cooperatives is another form of organisation- The differing 
syndromes of the various tribal communities may call for an 
.opposite strategy in each context. 

11. The structural aspect is particularly relevant for social 
forestry. The general complaint made is that where Panchayats 
have been entrusted with land and responsibility for execution 
of the scheme, they have mostly failed. The critics would rather 
that an individual should be allowed the use of a land holding 
(without conferment of title) as well as the right of usufruct, 
simultaneous with the responsibility for social forestry work on 
that land. Experience is not, however, uniform. Certain tribal 
communities have given a good account of themselves and there 
is no reason Why this experiment should not be continued. We 
feel that it will yield dividends in certain typical tribal districts' 
like Bastar and Koraput. 

12. In fact, the best protective device for the existing forests 
and new additions is interest of the local community in the forest 
wealth. In Maharashtra and Gujarat, a sustained movement of 
forest labour cooperative societies has been built up over the past 
four decades'. The net income from working of coupes is shared 
between the State and the cooperatives, in effect, this means 
that profits flow to individual tribal members. We are happy at 
the decision of the XVIII meeting of the Central Board of Forestry 
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eliminating contractors from forestry operations. The Forest 
Department, forest labour cooperatives and other cooperatives 
should step in their place, with the disappearance of the con¬ 
tractors, it is not too optimistic to hope for many of the mal¬ 
practices to vanish. At the same time, we should be on guard 
against new malpractices springing up. Fair price will have to be 
ensured to tribals wanting to sell forest produce of their private 
lands. Although the forest labour cooperative system in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra may not be an unqualified success, we have no 
doubt that it is a distinct improvement over the exploitative con¬ 
tractor system. With the acceptance of the recommendation of 
the Central Board of Forestry, the States should substitute the co¬ 
operatives for the contractor. 

Minor Forest Produce 

13. Minor forest produce (MFP), meaning all forest products 
other than wood, plays an important role in tribal economy. In 
the first place, the various items of MFP form an ingredient in 
the family’s domestic consumption. Further, studies conducted 
show that between 10 to 50 per cent of the income budget of an 
average tribal family in major tribal concentration states of 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh is obtained 
through sale of MFP, the rest being derived from agriculture. 
MFP items are important raw materials for cottage, small and 
village industries and contribute to national economy through 
export and import substitution. Notwithstanding these factors, the 
tribals have not been conceded full rights of collection of MFP 
by all States. States lagging behind may take steps necessary for 
conferring the right. 

14. Marketing of MFP should be channelised through co¬ 
operatives. There is a tendency to relate price to the labour input 
and, in some cases, wages lower than the statutory minimum are 
paid. The price to be paid to the tribal should be based on the 
market value of the item concerned. Linkages of primary coopera¬ 
tives (e.g. LAMPS) with secondary or apex bodies like Tribal 
Development Corporations and Forest Development Corporations' 
will have to be (a) strong to derive worth-while benefit and (b) 
rational in respect of commodities the latter deal with. Further, 
the Forest Development Corporation should take in hand not 
merely the commercial but also development aspects. 

15. Apart from the tribal being merely regarded as a gatherer 
of forest produce, the inequity is compounded by the lack of any 
effort for value addition to produce. Various oilseeds like sal, 
Karan], Kusum, Niger, Castor are sent out of tribal areas as such, 
without conversion into oil. Lac, gums and resins are hardly 
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treated. Even de-seeding of certain produce, like tamarined, is 
more of an excetpion than the rule. Rolling of Kendu leaves into 
Bidis is a simple affair, yet Kendu leaves are plucked and sent 
out as such. Reeling of tassar cocoons can be easily done and 
even weaving, as a lon-lest art, can be picked up without much 
difficulty. There is a dire need of first processing of minor forest 
produce through cooperatives of primary collectors and ensuring 
value-addition. The requisite skills for such value-additions 
should be imparted. 

16. Out of more than 21 000 botanical species reported from 
forest areas, so far less than 3000 species have been identified 
yielding minor forest produce of some commercial importance. 
With such dependence of a large segment of the tribal population 
on MFP, there is need for research and development of the various 
items by the various centres of Indian Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Forest Research Institute, State Forest 
Research Institutes and other such bodies. These should relate 
to discovery and multiplication of improved varieties of species 
yielding higher production. Further, it would appear that a small 
percentage of the total potential of minor forest produce in the 
country is being tapped. Scientific collection and storage of these 
items cannot be ignored to avoid deterioration and value-reduction. 
As recommended by the National Commission on Agriculture, 
productwise survey, proper method of collection and grading, 
improving resource base, developing a system of marketing and 
distribution, ensuring proper processing and utilisation are neces¬ 
sary. The Commission recommended creation of product-wise 
corporations in rich forested states and a national organisation 
for tackling different matters connected with marketing intelli¬ 
gence, export, etc. of MFP. We support this recommendation. We 
have suggested elsewhere constitution of TRIFED. 

Mixed Plantation 

17. The State working plans and 1TDP working plans should 
keep carefully in view the proportions of commercial forestry (for 
industries, communications, defence etc.), social forestry and 
environmental forestry. A situation of potential conflict is created 
by ignoring the needs of the local community. These needs can 
be met through mixed forestry i.e. species which yield fuel-wood, 
various items of minor forest produce, fruit, fodder, timber (for 
house construction, agriculture implements and domestic furni¬ 
ture) , herbs' etc. The resource-base of the local community 
should be strengthened through such mixed interspersal in all types 
of forests i.e. reserve forests, protected forests, village forests. The 
relative mix will depend on the present and projected local 
requirements. 
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Forest-based industries 

18. Reference has been made above of first processing of minor 
forest produce. This does not exhaust the potential in many 
situations. Infrastructure is available in many tribal areas and, 
in any event, its deficiency can be made up. In many States, 
conditions are favourable for establishment of forest-based indus¬ 
tries in tribal areas. For instance, small pulp and paper plants, 
including hand-made paper, linked to availability of such species 
as bamboo, might be found feasible as cottage, village or small 
industry. It should be ensured, however, that these industries do 
not tend to develop into big establishments where the generally 
unskilled and unlettered tribals do not find a berth, while they 
are dispossessed of their land which is their only resource base. 
Steps for marketing of paper and pulp produced in small plant 
should be organised. 

Forest Villages 

19. The conference of State Forest Ministers held in 1978 
recommended that forest villages should be converted into reve¬ 
nue villages and the tribals inhabiting them should be conferred 
tenancy rights over agricultural land. It would appear that this 
recommendation has, by and large, gone unnoticed by the State 
Governments. We urge that it should be implemented earnestly- 
Tribals living in the forest villages should be given heritable and 
inalienable rights over the land which they cultivate in the forest 
villages. All social and economic developmental programmes 
should be extended to these villages on the same lines as for 
residents of other tribal villages. Some of the tiny, cottage, village 
small and medium forest-based industries should preferably be 
located in the tribal area to take advantage of cheap supply of 
raw-material and infrastructure, provided marketing of the finished 
products is ensured through such agencies as the All India Khadi 
and Village Industry Commission- 

Human resource development 

20. The partnership concept between the forest authorities 
and the tribals implies that the tribals should be trained to parti¬ 
cipate in various activities like felling, logging, aforestation, co¬ 
operatives management, processing etc. with the elimination of 
the contractors, motivation on the part of the forest department, 
the cooperatives and the individual tribal himself should. be much 
stronger. In so far as social forestry and allied programmes are 
concerned, ultimately the cooperatives or the village community 
might allot small parcels of land to the individual tribal families. 
Hence, human resource development becomes the most important 
aspect for conversion of the natural resource endowment into a 
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ready economic asset. The programmes of extension and train¬ 
ing of tribals wilt, therefore, have to be vigorous. At the same 
time, training and orientation of the foresters will have to be paid 
special attention both in the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 
and States’ institutes. 

21. Of late, the state of Gujarat has placed two useful schemes 
on tribal. In one, a tribal family is allotted a hectare of land 
(may be on a slope) for forestry purposes and the family under¬ 
takes silviculture as per departmental plans, receiving wages. At 
the expiry of gestation period the profits from the usufruct are to 
be shared on 50: 50 basis between the family and the depart¬ 
ment. Secondly, in the district of Valsad, the Forest Development 
Corporation has undertaken on nearly a lakh of hectares a scheme 
of comprehensive forestry in which the various strands of forest 
and tribal economy are inter-woven with account on employment. 
Marketing and training arrangements rdso are being organised by 
the Forest Development Corporation. We would commend these 
two schemes to the other State Governments. 

22. One good feature of the scheme of the Gujarat Forest 
Development Corporation has been that the Corporation has been 
able to attract institutional finance from the Agricultural Refinance 
Development Corporation. Tin's bids fair for the promise of 
forestry programmes in States. 

23. In the State of Andhra Pradesh, in a small way, tribals 
have been allowed to undertake ‘Kumra’ cultivation. They can 
grow crops like ginger, turmeric, horse-gram under tall teak and 
sal trees in reserved forests. For the purpose, they clear the 
ground. Both the i’oiest Department and the tribals are benefi¬ 
ciaries of the schemes. 



CHAPTER 12 
SHIFTING CULTIVATION 

The age-old method of land use, as per which a piece of 
land is selected, most of the trees or bushes cut down and tired 
after driage, and seeds are sown in little holes dug in the ground or 
broadcast is known as “shitting cultivation”. Such a field whose 
fertility is not replenished by manuring (except through ashes; 
obtained from burnt-out vegetative cover) yields a diminishing 
return and is practically exhausted in 2 or 3 years’ time. The 
farmer then moves over to a new patch of forest area, allowing 
the abandoned plot to recoup. Shifting cultivation in the coun¬ 
try is practised primarily in seven States : Arunachal Pradesh, 
Assam, Manipur, Mizoram, Meghalaya, Nagaland and Tripura. 
It is practised partially in Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Kerala. There are some communities in 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka and Sikkim who 
practise shifting cultivation marginally. It is reported that there 
are about 233 blocks spread over 62 districts in 16 States as the 
affected area under shifting cultivation, set to a higher or lesser 
degree, involving nearly 12% of the tribal population of the 
country. Most of the areas under shifting cultivation have not 
been estimated on the basis of surveys and basic information 
like the actual area, exact location, population dependent on it, 
production, consumption, level of development, etc. are not 
available. It is, however, striking that the extent of area under 
shifting cultivation in Orissa estimated by Mooney, a forester, 
in fifties more or less tallies with the assessment based on aerial 
photography. 

2. Notwithstanding the deleterious effects of shifting cultiva¬ 
tion on soil and water regime, it has been conceded that in the 
context of (a) the total absence of capital formation in tribal 
areas and (b) land-man ratio being not unfavourable, it is not 
an unscientific method of cultivation. On the other hand, a 
higher pressure of population has led to shortening of the cycle 
of shifting cultivation with consequent dimunition in the suppor¬ 
tive capacity of a unit of land. The effects of prolonged shifting 
cultivation are starkly in evidence in certain areas like the Kora- 
put district of Orissa, where the barren rounded reddish-brown 
hills are unable to grow even a blade of grass and the soil has 
been reduced to ferruginous laterite due to continual erosion and 
leaching. Ecologists and environmentalists are outraged at such 
vandalism and would like shifting cultivation to be banned alto- 
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gethcr. While we are in sympathy with their deep concern, we 
cannot share the "ban' 1 view from the essentially human view¬ 
point ol the tribals. The tribals have been used to this pattern, 
of cultivation for ages and arc attached to it. Where, shifting 
cultivation is still practised, their life and culture have been 
woven around it as much as settled agriculture has determined 
them elsewhere. More or less, the tribal has been able to evolve 
harmony between technology and ritual in shifting cultivation. 
We have alluded to this aspect in another chapter, drawing 
attention to animal-sacrilice ceremonies believed by tribals to 
promote fecundity. Shifting cultivation would therefore, appear 
to pose the problem : how to usher in technological advancement 
without alienating the tribal communities practising it. 

3. We arc aware that no single satisfactory answer has yet 
been evolved. In fact, we are constrained to observe that while 
piece-meal attempts have been made to study and tackle it and 
even some international organisations have shown interest, a 
comprehensive approach in study, research and application has 
vet to emerge. It has to be appreciated that an activity which 
comprehends food production, religious, social and economic 
systems of the tribals may not be amenable to compartmentalised, 
sectoral approach made individually and separately by foresters, 
agronomists, horticulturists, animal husbandry experts, educa¬ 
tionists, health experts, etc. Basically, a total approach is 
required, a desideratum which wc have stressed in many places 
in this report- But the need for the integrated concept is no¬ 
where so great as when we arc dealing with tribal communities 
practising shifting cultivation which have been placed only next 
to primitive tribal groups in the scale of socio-economic pro¬ 
gress. 

4. Those institutions which have been or are engaged in, 
working on suitable answers to the problem of shifting cultiva¬ 
tion through survey, study, research, etc. should take a total 
view of the matter. Further, wc feel that the total volume of 
thinking going into the matter is not, adequate. There are several 
institutions like the Forest Research Institute. Dehra Dun. Forest 
Management Institute. Ahmedabad, State Forest Institutes. Forest 
Development Corporations, Indian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search and its affiliates. Tribal Research Institutes. Universities, 
etc. who should get interested in sounding the various dimen¬ 
sions of shifting cultivation not only from the point of view of 
their particularly own, but also from broader economic, sociolo¬ 
gical, psychological, etc. standpoints. Such a comprehensive 
grasp is likely to lead to durable, balanced solution. One broad 
recommendation which is made on occasions., based on experience 
in the north-east regions of the country, is that forestry should be 
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undertaken on hill-tops, horticultural plantations in the inter¬ 
mediate slopes and terrace cultivation in the foot-hills. This 
may be acceptable as a very broad strategy, but evidently each 
contextual situation should be studied in detail and will rule its, 
own imperatives. We would suggest institution of pilot reha¬ 
bilitation schemes for typical situations, inclusive, of rubber, 
coffee, tea and horticulture (in situ or otherwise) plantations. 
Project reports on small regional basis would need to be prepar¬ 
ed, keeping the ecological angle in view. A definite proportion 
of the total outlay on agriculture and allied sectors in States 
having sizable shifting cultivators should be allocated with an 
additional nucleus fund, in favour of the concerned Project 
Administrators. 

5. The need for integrated approach becomes clearer still 
when it is realised that for a group of persons displaced from its 
present occupational and living pattern, a well-conceived viable 
alternative may have to be comprised of mixed agriculture, i.e. 
containing components of agriculture, horticulture, irrigation, 
animal husbandry, forestry, even cottage industry. For such 
backward communities as under consideration, inputs of social 
services like education, health, etc. would require to be added. 
In fact, provision of the basic or minimum needs would become 
an imperative necessity. The entire programme is to be execut¬ 
ed as one synergistic package, requiring project approach. We 
suspect that many earlier programmes for tackling the problem 
suffered due to lack of integrated, multi-disciplinary approach. 

6. The approach has to commence right from the stage of 
formulation of the project report for regulating shifting cultiva¬ 
tion. Members of the inter-disciplinary team should contribute 
to the construction of a model for each separate region under tbe 
guidance of a coordinator. The coordinated execution of the 
programme in the field will demand a measure of discipline and 
cohesion. Implementation should be overseen by inter-discipli¬ 
nary committees formed in a district where the problem is of 
sufficient magnitude, composed of the Collector, the Divisional 
Forest Officer, the District Agricultural Officer the District Educa¬ 
tion Officer, the District Medical Officer (and such other techni¬ 
cal officers as may be found necessary) ensuring, at the 
same time, that representatives of tribals practising shifting cul¬ 
tivation are associated. A similar watch-dog committee at the 
State level (comprised of the Minister for Tribal Development. 
Minister for Forests and concerned Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments) and national level comprised of representatives of 
the Ministries of Home Affairs. Agriculture (agriculture and 
forestry divisions). Education, Health and Planning Commission 
should be constituted to give clear directions to rehabilitation of 
shifting cultivators. 
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7. Finally, there are areas in the country where the commu¬ 
nity orders land use and areas where individual ownership and 
enterprise hold away. We would not like to interfere with the 
traditional system. We are inclined to believe that it will be 
possible to carry out the aforesaid measures to regulate shitting 
cultivation within the existing social frame-work in the best! 
interest of the individual family, the community and the ecology. 
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CHAPTER 13 
INDUSTRIES 

Modern Industry 

It is a notable coincidence that the Central India tribal belt 
straddling across the States of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh has been burgeoning into a 
zone of intense industrial and mining activity in the recent 
decades. The Durgapur, Bokaro, Jamshedpur, Rourkela, Bhilat 
Steel plants, the Ranchi Heavy Engineering complex, a host of 
ancillary industries, a chain of mining complexes have made) 
appearance in the tribal belt. A hoary agro-forest traditional) 
culture has been confronted with a modern, sophisticated indus¬ 
trial culture. The abrupt juxtaposition has produced deleterious 
results for the tribals. There has been large-scale alienation of 
tribal land for the public and private sector industrial and mining 
complexes, townships, private enterprises etc. Having lost th© 
basic resource, the tribals have not been able to secure alterna¬ 
tive sources of livelihood. The first generation has found it 
nearly impossible to imbibe the skills and culture of the industrial! 
age. It would appear that the shock impulses generated on. 
account of the imposition of the modern industry have been 
beyond the absorption capacity of the tribal communities. In 
fact, for the first generation, it has been an unmitigated disaster, 
in as much as it has meant nearly wholesale destitution. The 
question whether industrialisation planned for the placid tribal 
areas should not contend with the human sacrifice involved, 
acquires significance. Should not the interests of tribal men and- 
women be safeguarded while planning therefor? 

2. We are clear, however, that we cannot keep in check the 
advancing tide of industrialisation. Nevertheless, we can soften, 
the rigours of the new, alien climate. The tribals can be pre¬ 
pared beforehand to participate in industrialisation or, in the 
alternative, to make gainful living notwithstanding the establish¬ 
ment of the new industry. But no step should be taken which- 
is clearly foreseen to ensure in destitution of masses of innocent 
men and women. 

3. We understand that the Ministry of Home Affairs have 
appointed a committee of administrators, academicians and 
representatives of the Ministries of Industrial Development and 
Education, to advise on the future lines of development in the 
Central Indian belt particularly in and around industrial com¬ 
plexes with a view to minimising adverse effects and involvement- 
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of tribals in the process of industrialisation. We have no doubt 
that the Government would consider the recommendations of the 
Committee carefully and initiate appropriate measures to ensure! 
that tribal interests are promoted. 

4. Establishment of all major and medium industries is nor-- 
mally preceded by feasibility studies, project reports etc. which 
focus attention mostly on technical input-output factors. We 
suggest that no project report should be deemed complete with¬ 
out inclusion therein of consideration of future of the local com- 
munilies based on study of all related aspects like the present 
socio-economic status, the cultural profile and the anthropology 
of the prospective developments, by inter-disciplinary teams, 
composed of plant technologists, administrators, economists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, etc. The project reports should 
spell out (a) the positive and the negative repercussions flowing 
from the establishment of the industry on the local communities 
(b) steps required to be taken for their active involvement in the 
industry (c) steps for continuation of traditional avocations, cul¬ 
ture etc., of those members who stay out. In more concrete; 
terms, land should be acquired or purchased from tribals only 
when strictly necessary; rather than cash compensation which 
disappears within no time, allotment of suitable land in exchange 
should be the general rule. Skills should be imparted in advance 
to enable avail of the industrial opportunities in the new esta¬ 
blishment; if not the first generation, some individuals' belonging 
to the second generation might absorb the skills. The ability to 
face the harsh forces of the modem industrial age has to be built 
up in tribals through constant education. Adequate financial 
provision should be made for all these measures. 

5. We understand that the Government of India had, a little 
while ago, taken a decision that the development of zones of 
influence of industrial and mining complexes should be prepared 
as a part of the project report, the idea being that investment in 
these areas should develop a region rather than a small localised 
industrial or mining complex. We are not aware of the pro¬ 
gress in the matter. We, feel that such planning exercises would 
be useful not only for prospective projects but also in respect of 
the existing industrial and mining ones. Tribal areas should 
become productive hinterlands. ~ The tribal families displaced 
from their homes and hearth should be given viable rehabilitation. 

6. The Working Group for Tribal Development 1978-83 
had recommended that the Bureau of Public Enterprises should 
take up leadership role at the national level for location of indus¬ 
tries in tribal areas and should be concerned with the< public 
sector projects which form the bulk. The steps taken in the. 
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matter are not known to us. Since sudden intensive economic 
activity in the industrial regions has a detrimental effect on the 
economy and sociology of scheduled tribes, there should be 
a clear perception about activities to be taken up. Suitable regu¬ 
lations should be framed so that consultation at the highest level 
becomes a prerequisite to setting up of big industries in tribal 
areas. 

7. It appears that licencing committees have been set up in 
the concerned Ministries to scrutinise various aspects before issue 
of licences. To ensure that the scrutiny does not overlook the 
tribal angle, it would be advantageous to place a representative 
of the Home Ministry on these committees. In the States also, a 
representative or representatives of the Department of Tribal 
Development might be associated with similar committees or 
bodies. 

Traditional industries, arts and crafts 

8. Notwithstanding the present lack of ability of a member 
of a scheduled tribe community to participate in a modern indust¬ 
ry, it has to be recognised that a tribal fits in well in his own 
ecosystem. He possesses the requisite expertise and skill ans¬ 
wering the needs of his environment. Tending to be polymor¬ 
phic, usually each individual in a tribal society acquires a variety 
of skills each of which may not, however, be highly developed. 
Yet, some degree of specialisation has been observed, as in weav¬ 
ing, smithy, cane-work, curving, idol-making, handicrafts. The 
invasion of mass-produced goods has been pushing the tradition¬ 
al skills towards extinction. 

9. The chief difficulty of the tribal artis'an and craftsman is 
market. The traditional products find favour generally in the 
tribal market or international market. The non-tribal national 
domestic market has neither the means nor disposition to accept 
traditional tribal products. In so far as the tribal market is 
concerned, in the earlier days barter system was working satis¬ 
factorily for the artisan; the present trend of monetised economy 
fetches meagre returns. The market has to expand considerably 
to make the effort worthwhile. Execution of development plans, 
with consequent economic activity, should give filip to tribal 
markets. In fact, there have to lie conscious attempts towards 
that. For example, a certain percentage of total building cost 
may be utilised for purchasing local pieces of art; use of local 
construction materials may help the rural artisan and worker. 
From the tribal craftsman to the sophisticated international 
market, it is a long haul with numerous links in the chain. Not¬ 
withstanding the demand in the international market and the 
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return possible on its being tapped, the chain is plagued with mis¬ 
sing intermediate links. The Handlooms and Handicrafts Export 
Promotion Corporation should open a separate wrng for tribal 
products for foreign sales push. 

10. The non-tribal domestic market is today replete with mass- 
produced goods. An average national consumer has not the 
economic capacity to pay the higher price of hand-produced 
articles. Hence, the village artisan has the choice of either 
upgrading his technology or being snuffed out of this market. 
Some degree of upgradation is possible and steps therefor are 
necessary. 

11. At any rate, market study has to be a continual affair and 
all steps necessary in a given context should be taken to relay 
the benefits of expanded markets and price to the individual tribal 
artisan and craftsman. A federated cooperative structure can 
play a useful role. 

12. It has been experienced that tribal handicrafts are gra¬ 
dually disappearing from public view. This may be not only on 
account of lack of markets, but due to various other factors also. 
We feel it will be irretrievable loss to the nation if such valuable 
creative products go into oblivion. We suggest the formation of 
a small committee by the Ministry of Home Affairs comprised of 
experts and connoisseurs of tribal arts and crafts to locate them 
with a view to their encouragement for revival, promotion and 
development. 

Forest-based industries 

13. Forest-based cottage, village and small industries have 
good scope. Elsewhere, we have stressed the importance of 
processing of minor forest produce in the tribal areas itself. The 
following should be considered : 

(a) Honey extraction is well-known generally among all 
tribes and particularly among some specific tribes 
like the Kharia of Orissa and Bihar. Its collection 
and marketing should be systematised. 

(b) Lac growers and collectors sell it in stick-lac form 
without its conversion into even semi-manufactured 
form. Its processing may be taken up on cottage or 
village industry scale. Lacquer products are being 
made even now in the tribal areas and their sale 
should be properly organised. 
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(c) Bidi leaves (Kendu or Tendu or Timru) should not 
be allowed to be exported from tribal areas as such, 
but the tribals should be engaged in rolling them 
into Bidies. 

(d) Extraction of oil from sal, Kusum, Karanj, Neem and 
various other non-traditional oil-bearing seeds should 
be taken up as an activity in the interest of tribal and 
national economy. 

(e) Technology of tassar plantation and cocoon rearing 
should be upgraded in tribal areas. Higher skills for 
reeling and weaving of tassar should be imparted on 
a large scale. 

(f) Tribals collecting tamarind widely in the States of 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh should 
be imparted the technology of converting the tama¬ 
rind into concentrate. 

(g) Since the tribal villages are usually situated near 
forest areas, small wood-based industries like saw¬ 
mill, furniture-making, match-making, etc., could 
become a sizable activity. The crafts of basket-making 
rope-making, etc., also may be encouraged specially 
in the villages that are inhabited by the primitive 
tribal groups. 

(h) Gums collected should be refined and further pro¬ 
cessed for sale in various markets. 

(i) With plenty of material for broomsticks in tribal 
areas, brooms should be manufactured before sending 
them out. 

(j) Some tribals possess the skill of carpet-making- It 
should be disseminated widely in favourable situa¬ 
tions as carpet export seems to have cosiderable 
scope. 

14. Am ong the various items, some like tassar, oil-seeds, bidi 
leaves hove major scope. A long-term perspective for the deve¬ 
lopment and marketing of all items along with clear targets for 
the Sixth Plan period should be spelt out. The federated co¬ 
operative structure with large-size multi-purpose co-operative 
societies (LAMPS) or specialised primaries or specialised re¬ 
gional societies, the Tribal Development Corporations, the Forest 
Development Corporations and other related co-operative organi¬ 
sations linked to each other rationally can play a substantial role 
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in boosting the economy. The Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission should become responsible for certain specific items 
for which they should plan and provide the technical support. 

Industrially backward areas 

15. Certain districts have been recognised as industrially 
backward in accordance with guidelines issued by the Government 
sometime back. The main criterion was the then potential for 
industrial development within a reasonable period. The result 
is that most of the tribal areas, which did not have infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities at that time, were not included in the list of back¬ 
ward districts. Consequently, we find an anomalous situation. 
Big industries, which create their own infrastructure, have got 
established in these regions. But smaller industries cannot reach 
them because certain more advanced areas get preferential treat¬ 
ment over them. The industrial scene in the tribal areas is, 
therefore, imbalanced. This position needs an urgent review. 
The entire Scheduled Area, except the industrially advanced 
pockets, should be treated as industrially backward and all faci¬ 
lities should be extended to them without any further loss of time. 

Industrial Training Institutes 

16. The State Governments run Indusrtial Institutes which 
provide training in a number of standard trades. These trainees, 
however, find it difficult to get suitable jobs in the industrial 
enterprises in the region because their requirements may be 
somewhat different or they may not come upto their standards. 
As a consequence, one finds co-existence of unemployed trained 
technicians and unfilled skilled jobs. This anomaly should be 
urgently resolved. The Ministry of Labour, in association with the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises and the concerned State Government 
should work out an arrangement so that the industrial enterprises 
assume some responsibility of guidance and managing of the ITIs 
in their respective regions. They could also be associated in selec¬ 
tion of trainees and in reviewing their performance during the 
training. Special coaching classes should be held to make up 
for any weakness. Wherever necessary, the contents of courses 
could be suitably adapted to their specific requirements and some 
new trades should be introduced. In some cases, management 
of these ITIs could be entrusted to these undertakings, who have 
highly qualified technical staff. 

Entrepreneurial Training 

17. The diversification of economy in the tribal areas is throw¬ 
ing up numerous opportunities of self-employment like those in 
small trading establishments, small repair shops for cycles, radios. 
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hand pumps, electrical fittings, etc. Self-employment requires 
certain entrepreneurial skills and financial support besides tech¬ 
nical skills. A programme of entrepreneurial development has 
been taken up in Bihar with considerable success. The general 
technical training programmes do not equip the trainees for a self- 
employment career. It is, therefore, necessary that a substantial 
programme of training in entrepreneurial skills, with follow-up 
in helping getting financial support, marketnig outlets, supply of 
raw material, etc., is built up. This will help in diversifying the 
economy of the tribal. 

Migrant Labour 

18. A large number of tribals migrate seasonally in search of 
work to distant places, particularly from those areas where the 
pressure of population is high and natural resources have got dep¬ 
leted. It is quite obvious that they comprise the weakest sections 
of the community. It will take some time, may be a long time, 
before they can fin d adequate employment opportunities in and 
around their own villages. The migration is dictated by demand 
and supply position in employment market in different regions. 
Advantage should be taken of this fact to the benefit of these 
groups. If the developmental programmes could be viewed as 
relatable to groups rather than circumscribed by geographical 
boundaries, it will be possible. The first problem which a mig¬ 
rant labour faces is subsistence in the initial period of migration, 
which presently is provided by the contractor in the form of a loan 
repayable with heavy interest. Once there is a debt bondage, 
there is ho certainty about even a reasonable wage. A small 
advance in the beginning and some guidance during migration 
period is all what is required in their case. The number of such 
labours is likely to be very large and a suitable programme for 
these groups is urgently called for. 

19. The Inter-State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of Emp¬ 
loyment and Condition of Service) Act 1979 has been passed by 
Parliament to protect the interests of migrant labourers. It will 
come into force soon, as the rules thereunder are expected to be 
promulgated in October 1980. 

20. It is understood that the Ministry of Home Affairs had 
proposed to the State Governments promulgation of a Regulation 
under the Fifth Schedule of the Constitution for safeguarding the 
interest of tribal labour, particularly from the malpractices em¬ 
ployed by contractors in Scheduled Areas where industries are 
located. The State Governments may like to adopt the Regu¬ 
lation, a draft of which was circulated. 



CHAPTER 14 

EDUCATION 

We feel that while the core economic sectors might hold pri¬ 
macy in planning, education is the key to tribal development. 
The tribal segment of the society is placed in a position of handi¬ 
cap vis-a-vis the non-tribal sections as it has little access to edu¬ 
cation ar.d, hence knowledge of the modern affairs. The isola¬ 
tion of the tribal communities has limited their world-view 
severely and in dealing with the present day administrative sys¬ 
tems like law courts, police, revenue, forest, money-lending, trad¬ 
ing etc.; they find themselves incapacitous. Education is, there¬ 
fore, an input not only for economic development but also for 
inner strength of the tribal communities so that they can meet 
the new challenge on terms of some degree of equality. 

2. Education has to be tackled on both the non-formal and 
forma! levels. 

3. Since it is a concurrent subject, the connected problems 
should engage the attention of both the Central and State autho¬ 
rities. A substantial programme of non-formal education and 
citizenship training has to be mounted in order to disseminate 
widely among the scheduled tribe people knowledge and informa¬ 
tion which should enable them face confrontation with non-tribal 
forces. In the non-formal education programme organised by 
the Ministry of Education, coverage of tribal areas and enrol¬ 
ment of members of scheduled tribes have been given a high pri¬ 
ority. These need to be quantified. But. apart from mere num¬ 
bers, the preparation of curricula and reading material need per¬ 
ceptive and sensitive handling by both the Central and State agen¬ 
cies. The course content should include instruction as to how 
to deal with problems connected with land, credit, currency, 
weights and measures, hygiene, local geography, local administra¬ 
tion, lower Government functionaries, liquor vendors etc. Orga¬ 
nisational effort should be looked into carefully. Periodical 
evaluation of the programme should enable a plateau of continued 
optimality. 

4. On the formal educational side also, both the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects should engage serious attention. The 
current conventional syllabi might not suit children of the tribal 
communities. Steps should be taken to work out syllabi for edu¬ 
cation taking into account their culture, technology, ethos and 
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assimilative power. The new syllabi should not, however, place 
the tribal students in any position of disadvantage with reference 
to entry into higher educational institutions or employment. At 
the national level, the Ministry of Education, the National Coun¬ 
cil of Educational Research and Training, the National Institute 
of Educational Planning and Administration might set up a body 
to evolve broad guidelines for imparting the requisite orientation 
to the conventional system. But since there is considerable vari¬ 
ation in the socio-cultural backgrounds even among the various 
scheduled tribe communities in a State, the content and bias may 
have to differ from one tribe to another. The question of evolv¬ 
ing relevant courses of study for the various tribes should receive 
the earnest attention of State Education Department, the Tribal 
Development Department, the State Institute of Education. The 
Sate Council of Educational Research & Training and the Tribal 
Research Institute, Expert Committees may be constituted to pre¬ 
pare syllabi and courses, in accordance with the guidelines to 
be issued by the aforesaid national body. For the purpose, it 
will necessary to establish strong separate wings in bodies like 
NCERT, SCERT, NIEPA, SIE, TRI, etc. financed by the Edu¬ 
cation Ministry. 

5. Article 350 A lays down that it shall be the endeavour of 
every State and of every local authority within the 
State to provide adequate facilities for instruction in the 
mother-tongue at the primary stage of education to children be¬ 
longing to linguistic minorities groups. We feel that the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry might ask the States to what extent it has been 
possible for them to provide instruction in the mother-tongue of 
tribal children and, if as appears to be the case, the provision 
has remained largely unoperative for want of books, teacher etc., 
the States might be asked to take definite steps in this direction. 
We recommend that the use of mother tongue should be extended 
to adult education. 

6. By the end of Sixth Plan period, atleast 5% of schools in 
tribal areas in a State should run primary classes as per the re¬ 
vised syllabi. 

7. In an adequate number of the usual educational institu¬ 
tions, vocational facilities should be provided e.g. agriculture 
training, industrial trades, sports etc. so that services become 
actually available to the tribal. In the context of resource cons¬ 
traint, priorities will have to be worked out. The low literacy 
pockets and backward communities, as also areas where intensive 
economic programmes have been or are being taken up should 
be identified for special educational effort. In the periphery of 
growing industrial and mining complexes education is the only 
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investment which would enable the concerned community to take 
advantage of new opportunities. The pattern of education in 
these zones should be linked with job opportunities also. 

8. Inability on the part of members of scheduled tribe com¬ 
munities to utilise secondary and higher education facilities as 
well as job opportunities in full can partly be explained by defects 
in their education at the successive lower tiers. For example, it 
has been reported that the tribal boys & girls are not able to gain 
entry into ITIs and other technical institutes due to their weak¬ 
ness in science learning. In order to overcome it, science teach¬ 
ing should be strengthened in the middle and high schools. For 
science teaching and coaching in other concerned subjects, special 
classes outside the school hours might be held for which result- 
linked honorarium may be paid to teachers. 

9. In the field of employment, absence of contacts, in fact, 
absence of nexus between tribal areas and the concerned urban 
centres, stands in the way of exploitation of employment poten¬ 
tial. Employment exchanges seem to have been established in cer¬ 
tain tribal areas without much results. Vocational guidance centres 
should be set up in these areas so that tribal boys & girls get 
sound advice regarding their ability and qualifications vis-a-vis 
job opportunities. Such centres will promote utilisation of em¬ 
ployment facilities. 

10. Low enrolment ratio (comparison of enrolment to corres¬ 
ponding schoolage population, reported to be 66.4% in 1978-79 
as compared to 84.5% for all communities), sparseness of edu¬ 
cational institutions serving tribal habitations, high wastage rate, 
absentee teachers are some of the features of educational pro¬ 
grammes in tribal areas. Some of them stem from the economic 
status of tribals, some from neglect in establishment of educa¬ 
tional institutions and some others from lack of facilities for 
government employees obtaining in the tribal areas. We feel 
that all these need attention. Inducement to tribal children for 
better enrolment might come in the form of a more comprehensi¬ 
ble educational system, scholarship assistance, attendance incen¬ 
tive, uniforms, mid-day meals etc. But, apart from these induce¬ 
ments,. compensation need to be paid to tribal parents for oppor¬ 
tunity costs. 

11. Pre-matric and post-matric scholarships are being disburs¬ 
ed by the States to students belonging to scheduled tribe commu¬ 
nities. There have been complaints of delay in disbursement, 
so much so that on account of late availability of the first instal¬ 
ment some students have been unable to join the institutions as 
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they have no funds to make advance payment of the initial fees, 
caution money, hostel dues etc. The scholarship amounts should 
be disbursed in advance in order to meet such contingencies, 
with appropriate safeguards. The procedure in this regard may 
be evolved by the State Government. 

12. Elsewhere, we are suggesting incentives to be provided 
to government employees posted in tribal areas. Along therewith, 
there should be a consistent effort to improve infrastructural faci¬ 
lities like communications, health institutions etc. Efforts in these 
two directions is likely to reduce the inhospitability of tribal areas 
and thereby the incidence of absentee-teacher. Further, the 
teachers and other serving personnel need to be given orientation 
courses. In fact, the teacher should become the fulcrum of 
development activities in the village. 

13. The norms for establishment of educational institutions 
at the primary, middle and secondary level need to be scrutinised 
once again to ensure their relevance for tribal areas particularly 
on account of the facts that the density of population is low and 
habitants are spread far apart. The structural balance among 
the primary, middle and secondary institutions should be pro¬ 
perly struck and maintained. The problem of remoteness and 
inaccessibility can be overcome by decentralisation of the educa¬ 
tional institutions and hostels. Accent on building up of hostels 
will be necessary. Residential institutions will be of advantage, 
but their initial and running costs should be curtailed. 

14. Multiplicity of governmental organisations running edu¬ 
cational institutions might be rationalised. Coordination with 
Education Department should be ensured by the concerned orga¬ 
nisations. Special effort will be needed to boost education among 
tribals children and among tribal girls particularly. For the pur¬ 
pose, availability of women teachers would have to be paid spe¬ 
cial attention. 

15. We feel that there can be considerable improvement in 
education among tribals provided teachers are located and ap¬ 
pointed in schools. In some States, there may be paucity of 
educated tribal men and women, but efforts to locate them will 
yield dividends. There should be a special drive to identify and 
train them in concerned teachers-training institutions. 

16. One of the major constraints in the expansion of educa¬ 
tional programme is finance. Large investment in pucca buildings 
curtail the programme. Further, limited and delayed availability 
of construction material like cement, iron rods etc. acts an effec- 
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tive brakes. At the same time, it has been found that in case 
of certain tribal communities, modern structures run counter to 
the grain of tradition and sensibility of the children of those 
tribes. With a view to economy in construction and harmony of 
environment, indigenous material and specifications, with such 
refinement as may be necessary, may be adopted. 

17. We are aware that some progress has been made in the 
field of education among tribals since independence. The Minis¬ 
try of Education is, however, handicapped in assessing the extent 
of the progress in the want of feedback from the States. We feel 
strongly that a sound monitoring system should be set up from 
the grass-root level through State to national level. There is a 
need, in fact to appoint in the State Directorates of Education 
specific officers in the rank of Joint Director or Deputy Director 
to specifically attend to the problems of education among sche¬ 
duled tribes and to monitor data. 



CHAPTER 15 


HEALTH 

It would appear that the major problem of the scheduled tribe 
communities is, by and large, the lack of adequate nutrition. There 
was a time when the tribal areas teemed with vegetable and animal 
life and resources were abundant. With growth in population and 
encroachment by outsiders on the flora and fauna, there has been 
considerable depletion. While his own universe has been broken 
into by various external agencies, the tribal has still not become 
a part of the wider eco-system. The dimunition in the reservoir 
of resources at his command has been detrimental in many ways. 

2. Elsewhere, the plans and schemes proposed by us are aim¬ 
ed at a boost to the production system to enable achieve higher 
levels of food consumption. We feel that in the field of health, 
attention has to be directed more towards preventive side, sanita¬ 
tion and hygiene. This does not, however, mean that the curative 
aspect should be neglected. Our stress on the prophylactic aspect 
is on account of the fact that the members of many of the tribal 
communities having remained insulated from the rest of the com¬ 
munity, their exposure to the modern word has been limited. One 
may conjecture that, as a consequence, they have not imbibed 
much of the ills that the modern human is now heir to. On the 
other hand, certain diseases like malaria look like having taken a 
heavy toll of tribal life and energy over generations. Thirdly, 
there is the consideration that the tribal’s human system has hardly 
been used to any medical treatment, besides their peculiarly own, 
much less the drastic allopathic type. This is a field which requir¬ 
es a good deal of research, investigation and thought. However, 
prima facie, we feel that while under certain conditions allopathic 
treatment may be necessary, if might be advantageous to enable 
the tribal to also avail of the homoeopathic, ayurvedic and his own 
systems of medicine. In this context, we cannot help the feeling 
that little attention has been bestowed on their tribals’ own system 
of medicine which, even on a superficial observation, appears to 
be a mix of the herbal practices, ritualism and withcraft. We feel 
that adequate research needs to be conducted into tribal system 
of medicine to sift the scientific from the superstitious, with a 
view not only to enable the tribals continue to obtain its benefits 
but also to extend the benefits to non-tribals. The State Govern¬ 
ments might take financial and physical steps in this regard. 
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3. Some tribal communities are known to have high incidence 
of tuberculosis, malaria, yaws, venereal diseases, leprosy. Surveys, 
are required to be conducted to ascertain the extent of prevalence. 
At the same time, where diagnosed, vicorous remedial measures 
should be commenced straightaway. 

4. The problem of small tribal groups who are supposedly 
declining in number poses a special challenge. Amongst a number 
of tribal communities, in view of endemic communicable diseases, 
incedence of sickle-cell anaemia and other genetic abnormalities 
is high and calls for their careful mapping. The findings should 
enable genetic counselling. In some regions, lathyrism has claimed 
victims. Earlier, it was decided that for a special programme for 
such communities, the All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
would provide the necessary technical support. Not much head¬ 
way has been made in this regard- We would urge that this matter 
receives the attention of the Ministry of Health and the work in 
this field should be taken up by the All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, Indian Council of Medical Sciences Research and other 
related bodies in the country to arrive at reliable findings and 
remedial measures. Any delay in this field is likely to jeopardise 
even the survival of the smaller communities and endanger the 
health of some others. We further suggest that regional of State or¬ 
ganisations be set up to do .work right in the field so that there is a 
realistic feedback from the ground. For instance, Orissa has al¬ 
ready set up a cell in the Tribal and Harijan Research and 
Training Institute to look into the health, and particularly the 
genetic, problems of the smaller “primitive” groups. Madhya 
Pradesh is likely to soon follow suit. 

5. In so far as coverage by health institutions of tribal areas 
is concerned, it would appear that it is deficient relative to the 
present normative structural standards. In other words, the tribal 
area network needs to be upgraded to the level of the non-tribal 
areas. Besides, three major factors call for notice. Firstly, lower 
density of population in the tribal areas and their wide areal 
spread necessitate relaxed norms for establishment of the various 
health institutions. We recommended a norm of 20,000 popula¬ 
tion for a primary health centre and 5,000 population for a sub¬ 
centre. Further, mobile units, whether motorised or non- 
motorised, should be very useful. Deficiencies existing in the 
tribal areas with reference to these norms also should be made up. 
Secondly, it is a matter of deep concern that even where the health 
institutions have been established, they have remained unmanned 
for long stretches of time. Elsewhere, we are suggesting 
personnel policies to meet, inter-alia, this type of situation; for 
instance, formation of sub-cadres and special recruitment are 
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some of the steps which could be taken. Considering the past 
neglect, it is incumbent that special steps be taken to ensure that 
the vacancies do not remain unfilled. The headquarters of pri¬ 
mary health centre should be located more or less central to rec- 
diction. If more than one doctor are posted in a primary health 
centre one may be posted at the headquarters and the others at 
suitable places in the interior. In this respect, we would commend 
the example of Orissa who have established mini-PHCs in the 
interior areas. Thirdly, even where institutions have been man¬ 
ned, generally speaking shortage of medicines on account of shor¬ 
tage of financial allocations has been experienced. This situation 
can be easily rectified as a little higher allocation might suffice 
since, on average, the requirement of a PHC or a sub-centre in a 
tribal area is lower than these institutions located in non-tribal 
areas. 

6. Varying accounts have been received about the perform¬ 
ance of the community health volunteer. We feel that, on the 
whole, the experiment deserved to be continued in the tribal 
areas. The volunteer should be drawn from the local tribal 
village community and might preferably be what in some tribal 
areas is known as tribal medicine-men and in some others as 
witch-doctors. A short training course in modem medicine added 
to his own familiarity with tribal medicine, should enable him 
to become highly useful to the community. 



CHAPTER 16 

1NFRA-STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The road net-work in the tribal areas is considerably below 
the State and the National Average. The 20 years plan of Road 
Development (1961-81) had adopted certain norms for the 
country as a whole. The levels of achievement of those norms 
vary from area to area and are generally much below the mark 
in the tribal areas. The special conditions and requirements of 
the tribal areas were not specially taken into account while pre¬ 
paring these general plans. The road development in the tribal 
areas has to be so planned that it provides necessary support to 
the economic activity and tribal development. This is different 
from the situation in the advanced areas where a road sometimes* 
is taken as a facility. Further, road development, if unaccom¬ 
panied by effective protective measures, is likely to help the ex¬ 
ploitative forces and be detrimental to tribal interests. Hence, 
while working out a road development plan, a cautious approach 
will have to be adopted. 

2. Since road development has to subserve economic ends, the 
phasing of this programme has to be guided by the final objective 
of improving accessibility to selected places. The phasing of a 
road project is generally determined by availability of funds and 
other technical considerations. If a further condition of achieving 
better accessibility to selected points, according to a time-schedule 
is imposed, it will have implications for items like phasing of the 
construction of culverts, design of projects, load-carrying capacity 
of the road and selective improvement of sections according to 
availability of resources. It is, thus, obvious that important admi¬ 
nistrative centres like Tehsils and Blocks must be made accessible 
as early as possible. Since marketing is an important protective 
activity and a net-work of cooperative societies has been set up 
at weekly markets, it is necessary that these centres also are made 
accessible within a period of a year or two. The market centres 
are also generally quite high in the growth centre hierarchy and 
have a number of other social services as well. Health sub-centres 
are the next point which will need reasonable accessibility for 
uninterrupted flow of medical services. If we can establish this 
net-work within the Plan period, it will be an important step for¬ 
ward. Further, link roads can be worked out depending on local 
conditions. 

Telecommunication 

3. Posts and Telegraphs provide another important element 
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in the infrastructure of an area. The general norms for establish¬ 
ment of post offices, telephones and telegraph centres have proved 
to be inadequate for providing a reasonable net-work in these 
areas. Their problem has, therefore, been separately reviewed 
by the P&T Board and a special programme of communications 
development in these areas has been agreed to. This net-work 
should follow the needs of the economy and should provide sup¬ 
port for effective implementation of programmes. The Tehsil and 
Block headquarters naturally come as the first priority. The 
headquarters of the large-size multi-purpose societies and weekly 
market centres will be the next natural choice for telecommunica¬ 
tion links. Beyond these points, there can be no general formula¬ 
tion. There are certain villages where intensive economic pro¬ 
grammes are being taken up like a cluster of village industries or 
intensive animal husbandry programmes, etc. These centres of 
new economic activity, therefore, should be next in the order of 
priority for telecommunication links. 

Railways 

4. Railways play an important role in opening a backward 
area and adding value to its dormant resources. The expansion 
of railway network so far has not taken special note of the tribal 
areas. In some cases the Railways are only ore-carriers and give 
no other benefit to the local economy. We, however, learn that 
about 20 per cent of the new investment is being made in the 
tribal areas. Nevertheless, it will be necessary to review the entire 
situation in the large tribal tracts which are without any railway 
facilities and have phased programme of development of railways 
for which different financial norms may be adopted. 

Rural Electrification 

5. In the Fifth Five Year Plan, a substantial outlay was set 
apart for rural electrification in the tribal areas. There has been 
notable progress compared to the low base where we started. 
Special viability norms were adopted for tribal areas. But in many 
cases, even these norms were not good enough for making 
schemes in the more sparsely populated areas viable. Although 
rural electrification has been linked to economic programmes- like 
lift irrigation and village and house-hold industries, in actual 
practice this has not been achieved to a reasonable degree. Tfie 
result is that in many villages electrification is notional and many 
a time, it provides an added facility to the vested interests. 

6. A greater interface between the rural electrification pro¬ 
gramme and economic programmes, therefore, is necessary if the 
heavy investment in this programme is to be made economically 
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productive. We find that sometimes provisions may not be made 
for some investment like meeting the connection charges either 
in the lift irrigation scheme or the rural electrification scheme. 
The result is that investment on both the sides may remain in- 
frustuous for a considerable period. The schemes of rural electri¬ 
fication involving subsidy on behalf of the Central Government 
should be cleared on project-by-project basis ensuring appropriate 
linkage between rural electrification and economic activity. 

7. In the Fifth Five Year Plan, rural electrification was taken 
up as minimum needs programme in States having less than 40 
per cent coverage. It was subsequently agreed to extend this 
facility to the tribal areas in those States as well which did not 
qualify for this scheme for the State as a whole. This benefit, 
however, was availed by Andhra Pradesh only since the plans not 
finalised before other States could come up with their proposals. 
The pace of rural electrification in the tribal areas of Andhra 
Pradesh has got substantially stepped up with the extension of the 
facility while similar progress cannot be claimed for tribal areas in 
other advanced States. This anomaly may be remedied and all 
tribal areas in the country, which have not reached the minimum 
level of rural electrification should qualify for special attention 
under the scheme of rural electrification. 



CHAPTER 17 


POCKETS OF TRIBAL CONCENTRATION AND 
DISPERSED TRIBALS 

Of the 22 States and 9 Union Territories, by and large, 
scheduled tribes inhabit 19 States and 6 Union Territories. The 
tribal sub-plan covers 17 States and 2 Union Territories. The 
tribal-majority States and Union Territories, namely, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli and Lakshadweep do not stand in need of the tribal sub- 
Plan as the developmental plans of these States and Union 
Territories aim at the scheduled tribes forming the majority 
population. The total scheduled tribe population covered in the 
19 States and Union Territories where the tribal sub-Plan is in 
force is of the order of about 360 lakhs (1971 Census). Of 
these, 230 lakhs, constituting about 65% are covered by tribal 
sub-Plan. Outside the tribal sub-Plan area, 26 lakhs have been 
identified in these States and Union* Territories in pockets of 
tribal concentration. Thus, about 73% of the total scheduled 
tribe population in the tribal sub-Plan States and Union Terri¬ 
tories is covered under the tribal sub-Plan approach. The extent 
of coverage in the individual States varies. Annexure VI brings 
out the extent of scheduled tribe population left out i.e- not 
covered either by the tribal sub-Plan or pockets of tribal con¬ 
centration. 

2. Unlike the compact full tribal-majority administrative 
units identified during the Fifth Plan period and covered 
by tribal sub-Plan, the tribal concentration pockets are parts 
of administrative units like a Development Block or Taluka. Hence 
it may not be feasible to apply to these pockets, area develop¬ 
ment approach generally adopted for the tribal sub-Plan areas. 
In fact, the Block or Taluka plan can be expected to cover a 
pocket’s scheduled tribe population subsidiarily, having its pri¬ 
mary focus on the non-tribal majority. A target-group or com¬ 
munity approach becomes essential, as a consequence. The 
specific problems of the community would require to be identi¬ 
fied clearly and appropriate strategy devised for dealing with 
them. However, the target-group plans should be fitted in fully the 
larcer framework of the Block or Taluka plan. This implies 
that the benefit of the infrastructural and family-wise schemes of 
the larger plan should accrue normally along with the benefits of 
the target-groun plan, unless warranted otherwise as in the 

lto 
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case of overlap between the two. We find these guidelines have 
already been conveyed to the States Governments, but not a 
single State has, as yet, formulated separate programmes for the 
tribal pockets. With the emergence of such programmes, it 
should be possible for the exercise for integration of the main 
Block (or Taluka) plan and such target-group programme to 
become meaningful. We would urge that the State Governments 
expedite framing of tribal pockets programmes and hence, utilise 
funds purposefully. 

3. The scheduled tribe population of about 99 lakhs left out 
is of a dispersed nature. It needs to be conceded that no area 
programme can effectively be taken up in such a case. It may 
be recalled that before the introduction of the tribal sub-Plan, 
welfare measures for scheduled tribes used to be taken up mainly 
under the general sectors supplemented by the Backward Classes 
Welfare Sector. It was expected that the general developmental 
sectors would adequately take care of the needs of all the people 
in the area including the scheduled tribes and where supple¬ 
mentation was needed it would be done out of the Backward 
Classes Welfare Sector funds. It is also relevant to note 
that the programme under the Backward Classes Welfare 
Sector have come to mainly consist of educational sche¬ 
mes, such as disbursement of scholarships and stipends main¬ 
tenance of educational institutions including Ashram-schools 
supply of free text-books, etc. Over the years, the committed 
expenditure (non-Plan) under the Backward Classes Sector 
has been growing steadily- Elsewhere, we have made reference 
to Article 275 of the constitution for provision of funds by 
the Central Government for tribal development. Now that the 
tribal subplan has more or less got stabilished and flow of funds 
from different sources reasonably well-articulated it might be 
advisable to finance the programmes for dispersed tribal groups 
out of the Backward Classes Welfare Sector and the general 
sector funds normally flowing into the area. 

4. Having regard to the nature of the problems of the tribal 
pockets and dispersed tribals we recommend that— 

(i) For the population of tribal concentration pockets, 
programmes based on target-group approach fitted 
into the Block or Taluka plans be drawn up expe¬ 
ditiously and executed expeditiously. 

(ii) Developmental programmes for the dispersed tribals, 
(living outside the tribal sub-Plan area and pockets 
of tribal concentration) should be adequately built 
into the general rural developmental programmes; 



(iii) The flows of the general developmental sectors may 
be supplemented by funds of the Backward Classes 
Welfare Sector; 

(iv) The developmental programmes should, inter-alia r 
include facilities for education; health and other so¬ 
cial services as well as protective measures. The 
package of services to each settlement within a Block 
may be drawn on a family basis; and 

(v) Separate administrative arrangements within the 
general sectors may be made to implement and moni¬ 
tor programmes. 



CHAPTER 18 

PRIMITIVE TRIBAL GROUPS 

In developmental planning for any broad target group or 
area, the socio-economic levels of different sub-groups and un¬ 
developed areas need attention. Of the 410 lakhs scheduled 
tribe population in the country, different groups are at diffe¬ 
rent stages of development. Similarly, of the 4.76 lakh sq. k.m. 
of tribal sub-Plan area, some areas are totally undeveloped. 

2. The question of tackling the problems of the more back¬ 
ward of tribal conununities has received the attention of various 
commissions and study teams- As has been alluded to in an 
earlier chapter, the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Com¬ 
mission (1961), usually known as the Dhebar Commission, 
observed amongst them four different layers. At the base, they 
identified a class of tribals in an extremely under-developed 
stage. Since this lowest layer needs the utmost consideration, 
they recommended that (a) it should be made the special con¬ 
cern of the State Governments and (b) the chief executive 
officers concerned with the task of implementing policies for its 
protection and development should be made specially responsible 
therefor. The Study Team on Tribal Development Programmes 
(1969) (Shilu Ao Team) discerned mark imbalance development 
among the tribal communities, a large number of tribal communi¬ 
ties continuing to be extremely backward, some of them still in 
the primitive food-gathering stage. They reiterated the view of 
the Dhebar Commission that the “lowest layer” needed the ut¬ 
most consideration and should be made the special concern of 
the State Governments. The Study Team included in its report 
a list of backward tribal communities considered so by the Dhebar 
Commission, the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Schedu¬ 
led Tribes and the Team itself. However, the Study Team 
regarded the classification as tentative calling for additions! and 
alterations. They suggested that State Gover nme nts and admi¬ 
nistrations of Union Territories should make an objective study 
of the extent to which each of the tribal communities living in 
their respective areas had benefited from the tribal development 
programme and select on the basis of such a studv the really 
backward communities needing special attention. Further, that 
separate schemes for imparting education and economic uplift 
should be framed and treated as Central Schemes, including 
special provision in the Plan for the purpose. 
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3. At the time of review of tribal development programmes 
on the eve of the Fifth Plan, it was recognised that special pro¬ 
grammes for the extremely backward tribal groups, known as 
primitive groups, should be taken up on the basis of proper 
identification on the lines suggested by the Shilu Ao Team. It 
was also envisaged that the programmes would be financed cent- 
percent by the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

4. As a preliminary step, a workshop on primitive tribal 
communities was held in the Ministry of Home Affairs in January 

1975. Later, the subject was discussed at the conference of 
Tribal Commissioners and State Chief Ministers held in October, 

1976. Detailed guidelines were issued for identification of pri¬ 
mitive tribal groups. 

5. In the guidelines issued by the Planning Commission on 
the preparation of first Tribal sub-Plans, it was specifically 
indicated that (a) special attention should be given to areas and 
groups facing special problems including primitive tribal groups in 
backward pockets, shifting, cultivators and tribals affected by 
major projects, (b) for the purpose, these communities and 
groups should be identified adopting well-defined criteria, (c) the 
tribal sub-Plan must attempt in broad terms answers for the 
main issues facing the tribal communities in these areas and the 
problems of special groups, (d) special assistance be provided 
for such groups or communities against a basic policy-frame 
which could vary from the general approach in the sectoral 
programmes, unfettered by the existing formal, procedural or 
legal frame. The final course could be defined only after fully 
examining the impact of all the factors. 

6. The Ministry of Home Affairs also issued detailed guide¬ 
lines for identification of primitive tribal groups and preparation 
of project reports for their development. The guidelines, inter- 
alia, stressed that these groups have to be distinguished from 
impoverished groups and that a primitive group need not neces¬ 
sarily be poor. It was clarified that in some cases the very 
concept of poverty may not be known to them, deprivation is a 
different phenomenon for which programmes can be taken up 
as a part of the general developmental effort of the area. It was 
emphasised that the distinguishing feature of “primitive” groupi 
programmes is that each family is considered as a distinct entity 
for the programme. For want of a suitable substitute, we con- 1 
tinue to use the word “primitive”, though we do not think it is 
very ant in its description. 

7. In the identification of primitive groups. States have gene¬ 
rally followed three norms : (i) pre-agriculture level of tech- 
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nology (ii) low level of literacy and (iii) a stagnant or diminish¬ 
ing population. On the basis of these criteria, 52 communities 
have been identified as primitive till the end of 1979-80. A 
list of such communities, also indicating such groups which the 
Dhebar Commission, and the Shilu Ao Team also considered as 
primitive, is at Annexure VII. 

8. The programme has been financed entirely by the Central 
Government out of the special Central Assistance. The amounts 
released to the States from year to year have been : 


Year 

Rs. in lakhs 

1975-76 

31.00 

1976-77 

65.00 

1977-78 

77-00 

1978-79 

158.00 

1979-80 

157.00 


(Provision for 1978—83 for the programmes Rs. 10 crores) 

9. In spite of clear guidelines from time to time for identi¬ 
fication of primitive tribal groups and preparation of project 
reports, much progress has not been achieved in this regard. The 
information available as at the end of July, 1980 indicates that 
out of the 52 tribal communities identified, project reports have 
been submitted only in respect of 25 groups. Details are given 
in Annexure VIII. A scrutiny of the project reports further re¬ 
vealed that much improvement is needed to be effected in bring¬ 
ing into clear focus the salient problems of the groups and chalk¬ 
ing out meaningful programmes. Having regard to the experience 
gained so far in relation to identification of tribal groups and 
preparation of project reports for them, we recommend that : 

(i) high priority should be given to the programme of 
primitive groups in the current Plan; 

(ii) identification of primitive tribal groups in accordance 
with the guidelines already issued should be expe¬ 
dited; 

(iii) project reports for the primitive tribal groups should 
be finalised during 1980-81; 

(iv) the project reports should inter alia incorporate the 
following essential features— 

(a) there should be a unique programme for each 
group; 

(b) the programmes must specially take into con¬ 
sideration the eco-system; 
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(c) the first phase of development should aim at 
conservation and reorganisation of the tradi¬ 
tional skills of the groups. 

(d) the second phase should spell out the develop¬ 
ment programme. 

10. Notwithstanding the present stage of the matter as re¬ 
vealed from the foregoing, though its exact nature and extent 
may not be known some action programme has been undertaken 
by the State Governments. It has to be clearly recognised that 
the problem of these groups may not be mainly economic, though 
raising of the economic level is undoubtedly an important aspect. 
Recent isolated studies show incidence of genetic abnormality 
like sickle-cell anemia and sexually transmitted diseases. There 
is also a suspicion of demographic decline among them. Genetic 
and patho-genetic mapping among these communities with a, 
view not only to detect abnormalities but also to chart lines of 
future development, seem called for. Some work on the Onge 
of A&N Islands, Kutia Kondh and Juang of Orissa has been 
done. Evidently, it is fragmantary- A systematic approach isi 
required. For the purpose, the Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search and the All India Institute df Medical Science and other 
such national bodies may have to take the lead and establish 
a national centre for such studies. Regional centres for field work 
in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands may support the national centre. Orissa has already set 
up a cell in THRTI. For implementation of the programme, 
it would be necessary that the schematic approach is discaoded 
and an integration of programmes truly germane to the concerned 
primitive group executed. 

11. The administrative structure and personnel policies have 
to be paid the closest attention for the work. In fact, the 
considerations enumerated in an earlier chapter for these two 
aspects for tribal areas do not apply so much as in respect of 
the primitive tribal groups, like the Abhujmaria of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, the Sahariya of Rajasthan, the Bondo and the Juang of 
Orissa, the Pahriya of Bihar, the Onge, Jarwa and the Shompen 
of A&N Islands. A special Officer may be appointed each in 
the States of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar at the Slate 
headquarters to look after the primitive tribal groups only. 
Separate organisational structure should be created, with sensitive 
project officers at the executive head charged with the specific 
responsibility of properly handling and developing these communi¬ 
ties. It is the human touch of the individual that will determine 



the quality of the programme and the future of the community. 
Some sanctions should be applied on those States which do not 
create appropriate administrative apparatus or follow the right 
personnel policies. Voluntary organisations could also be entrusted 
the task. In fact, there should be adequate flexibility in the matter 
The expenditure on development in this context cannot be com¬ 
puted in per capita terms. Special regulations might be promul¬ 
gated to protect the command over-resources of the groups. 



CHAPTER 19 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Chapter 1 

Review of First Tribal Sub-Plan 1974-79 

(1) Due share should flow from divisible pool of a State Plan 
to Tribal sub-Plan. Giving some weightage for backwardness, 
accrual of due share of benefits to tribal regions from non- 
divisible component need also to be ensured. 

(2) In planning for tribal areas the balance should be re¬ 
dressed in favour of divisible sectors. 

(3) Planning process needs to be re-oriented to acquire a bias 
in favour of beneficiary-oriented schemes, making the scheduled 
tribe families a target group. 

(4) The Centre having a special constitutional responsibility 
towards the scheduled tribes and Scheduled Areas, the role oi 
Central Ministries is significant and, therefore, quantification ol 
funds by different Ministries/Departments should be made ade¬ 
quately and on a regular basis. 

(5) With the emphasis on family approach for development 
during the Sixth Plan period, the programmes can take off effec¬ 
tively only with the contribution from the financial institutions 
Adequate and timely flow of funds from financial institutions has 
to be ensured. 

(6) Programmes for primitive tribal communities need to be 
taken up firmly and their problems tackled with vigour anc 
earnestness. 

(7) Effective monitoring arrangements in accordance witl 
the recommendations of the Working Group on the subject shoulc 
be made. 

(8) In order to make a fair assessment of the impact of the 
programmes, independent as well as internal evaluation need tc 
be taken up on a regular basis. 

(9) Many factors have been responsible for shortfall in utili 
sation during 1974-79 of funds of State Plan and Special Centra 
assistance. Among them are inadequacy of administrative 
machinery, lack of general preparedness for investments, defi 
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ciency in accounting system, procedural delays and delays in; 
issuing sanctions. These inadequacies should be removed expedi¬ 
tiously. 

Chapter 2 

Approach and Strategy 

(1) Calculations show that the range of percentage of funds 
earmarked for beneficiary-oriented programmes is between 0.02 
to 15.66 mostly upto 5%. The plannig process needs to be 
reoriented to acquire a bias in favour of beneficiary-oriented 
schemes. 

(2) In the Sixth Plan, the most urgent task would be to create 
in the economic field, impact of an order which will enable 50% 
of scheduled tribe families cross the poverty-line, requiring in¬ 
crease in productivity levels in the fields of agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry, forestry, industry etc. 

(3) Education should become the key sector. 

(4) The attainment of the two objectives would vitally 
depend on adequate infrastructure for the creation of which 
there should be requisite financial and physical effort. 

(5) Concomitant with the aforesaid three-fold aims in the 
Sixth Plan, and the most important, assiduous exertions are neces¬ 
sary to eliminate exploitation of tribals in the fields of land- 
tenure, money-lending, debt-bondage, trade, excise, forest, 
labour, etc. 

(6) During the Fifth Plan period, tribal sub-Plans covered 
65% of the scheduled tribe population in the country. During 
the Sixth Plan, 75% of such population should be covered 
applying the criteria of a minimum of 10,000 total population 
with 50% or more of scheduled tribe population to identify fur¬ 
ther pockets of tribal concentration. 

(7) In pockets of tribal concentration, the thrust should be 
towards raising the socio-economic standard of individual tribal 
family. 

(8) The process of planning has to be built up, funnelling 
upwards from Block through ITDP, district, State to national 
levels. Inter-weaving of sectoral programmes has to take place 
at the Block, ITDP as well as State levels. In the formulation 
exercise, association of tribal representatives would ensure that 
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the plans are reflective of the needs, aspirations and inclinations 
of the tribal communities. 

(9) ‘Primitive’ tribal groups require sensitive handling and 
separate project reports for each of the 52 communities should 
be prepared, in which problems as well as remedial measures 
therefor should be highlighted. Separate administrative struc¬ 
ture for their development should be created. 

(10) The delivery system in tribal areas should be over¬ 
hauled and strengthened. For ending tribal exploitation in 
credit-cum-marketing, LAMPS should be streamlined and 
strengthened. 

(11) Regulations of anti-exploitative nature should be en¬ 
forced strictly in the field of land, credit, bondage, labour etc. 

(12) The data base for planning for tribal development 
should be strong and reliable and steps therefor, are urgently 
necessary. 

Chapter 3 

Outlays and Financial Framework 

(1) Inter-sectoral priority in sub-Plan area should be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of specific requirements of the region and 
relevance of programmes to tribal communities, particularly the 
weakest sections amongst them. Accordingly, the tribal sub-Plan 
1980-85 will be a viable area development plan with focus on 
development of tribal communities. 

(2) From the divisible pool of a State Plan, apart from due 
■share, weightage should be given to tribal areas. From the non- 
divisible portion, accrual of due share should be ensured. 

(3) In the States’ budget quantified funds are reflected either 
as sub-head of a minor head in the budget of each sectoral depart¬ 
ment or as a single demand head whereunder quantified funds of 
all sectoral departments are reflected. We recommend the second 
arrangement for better control and easy re-appropriation within 
tribal sub-Plan sectors. 

(4) The Central Ministries should carry out completely the 
exercise of quantifiable resources for tribal areas, assisting those 
schemes particularly for which State resources might not be ade¬ 
quate. They may also adopt the budgetary mechanism of reflect¬ 
ing the share of tribal areas separately. 
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(5) The Central Ministries may determine the possible sup¬ 
plementation which they expect to make to the States from their 
plans for key programmes. 

(6) The basic investments in tribal areas are to be made front 
the State Plans and funds of the Centrally-sponsored and Central 
schemes. The role of Special Central Assistance of the Home 
Ministry is that of a gap-filler i.e. to make available resources for 
specially relevant schemes for which funds are otherwise not in 
sight. 

(7) The formula for distribution of special Central assistance 
among States should also contain a factor relating to perform¬ 
ance. 

(8) Institutional finance should augment State funds more 
dor schemes of individual benefits, than has been the case so 
far. 

(9) Full modalities should be worked out to operationalise 
availability of differential rate of interest finance in tribal areas. 

(10) To bridge the gap in performance, there should be 
constant dialogue and concerted effort between the development 
agencies and financial institutions, particularly in the field. 

(11) The effort of financial institutions should be quantified 
separately in respect of each of the three sections i.e. scheduled 
-tribes, scheduled castes and other weaker sections. 

(12) For the Sixth Plan period, the national projection of the 
tribal sub-Plan may be Rs. 2700 crores from State Plan, Rs. 750 
-crores from Central Ministries, Rs. 1000 crores of Special Cen¬ 
tral Assistance and Rs. 550 crores of institutional finance, mak¬ 
ing in all an estimated total of Rs. 5000 crores. 

(13) As in the case of State Plan outlays, earmarking of 
funds from the non-Plan side also for tribal areas should be 
undertaken by the State Government. 

(14) Review should be undertaken by each State Government 
of the state of administration in the Scheduled Areas and propo¬ 
sals made to the Government of India for upgrading it to a satis¬ 
factory level, so that the question of securing funds under the 
First Proviso of Article 275 (1) could be initiated. 

(15) The grants made by the Seventh Finance Commission 
'for payment of compensatory allowance to State employees work- 
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ing in tribal areas and for construction of residential accommo¬ 
dation for State employees posted in these areas should be utilised 
expeditiously and their impact assessed. 

(16) The example of Gujarat Government of issue of finan¬ 
cial sanctions for a five-year period indicating annual phasing 
and assuring field agencies availability of funds every year with¬ 
out having to wait for the annual formal sanctions, might be 
followed with advantage by other State Governments. 

(17) A supplement of State budget for the tribal sub-plan 
area giving a clear picture of project-wise financial position would 
be helpful. 

(18) Financial discipline should be followed rigorously. De¬ 
partmental as well as audited statements of accounts should be 
prepared regularly and punctually. If necessary, specific staff 
should be appointed for the purpose. 

Chapter 4 

Administration of Tribal Sub-Plan Areas 
The Fifth Schedule 

(1) The delivery system for tribal areas should be made 
effective. 

(2) Multipurpose village level workers have been found 
more useful for tribal areas than the specialist village agricul¬ 
tural workers, as the tribal economy is, by and large, undiffe¬ 
rentiated. The coverage should be intensive at the gross-root 
le vel- 

fS) Integration should be ensured of technical and adminis¬ 
trative cadres at Block and Project levels. 

(4) The Block should be an integral part of the command- 
chain-Village-Panchayat-Block-rTDP-District-Division-State. 

(5) Development Blocks may be rationalised by reorganis¬ 
ing them into smaller Blocks (adopting norms similar to those 
for TD Blocks) with reference to tribal demographic situation. 
They may be strengthened to underpin ITDPs. 

(6) The Project Administrator (Class I Officer) in-charge 
of ITDP should have full control over Blocks or Talukas and the 
BDOs or Taluka Development Officers. He should have a 
definite sta'nding in the district administrative hierarchy. 
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(7) In States having large tribal areas, semi-autonomous 
regional bodies might be created, comprised of both official and 
non-official elements. In Bihar, the status quo anto may be 
restored by unifying the three regional Authorities into a single 
Authority for Chhota-Nagpur and Santhal Parganas. 

(8) The Tribal Development Department in a State should 
be made the nodal department for tribal development program¬ 
mes, It should be consulted by the Administrative Departments 
and Planning Department at the stage of formulation of such 
programmes for five-year and annual plans. 

(9) Administration for tribal areas should be comprehensive 
and unified, combining development, regulatory and public dis¬ 
tribution systems. Such combination should be effected in the 
Project Administrators at the ITDP-level definitely and at Block 
level if feasible. 

(10) State-level Committees should be activated. 

(11) Tribes Advisory Councils and Tribes Advisory Boards 
should be made active. 

(12) The quality of personnel is crucial to implementation 
of development programmes- Only suitable officers, i.e. those 
having the requisite aptitude, empathy and dedication should be 
posted in tribal areas- The State Governments may adopt the 
recommendations of the Maheshwar Prasad Committee for 
attachment of incentives to posts in tribal areas and selection 
of suitable personnel. The award of the Seventh Finance Com¬ 
mission for construction of residential accommodation for add 
payment of compensatory allowance to State employees posted 
in tribal areas should be utilised expeditiously and the results 
assessed. 

(13) Personnel in tribal areas have to be built up by con¬ 
tinuous exposure to work situations in those areas. In States 
having sizable tribal areas, sub-cadres within the selected State 
cadres, whose members should have an obligation to serve tribal 
areas for a period of 5—15 years, should be constituted. In 
the recruitment of field-level functionaries, whose cadres are 
generally regional or district-based, preference should be given 
to tribal and local persons, particularly in departments like 
Police, Revenue, Forest and Education. 

( 14 ) Development of backward classes, including tribal 
development, should be a full subject to all entry-training pro¬ 
grammes of State, Central and all India Services. 

£-781 HA/80 
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(15) Not only the statutory Panchayats, but also traditional 
tribal Institutions should be revived and reinforced and made 
vehicles of tribal participation in development works. 

(16) Tribal participation will become a reality if their in¬ 
volvement is effected in both planning and implementation stages. 
At the Panchayat level, a committee should be constituted of the 
Sarpanch, a ward member and the Panchayat Secretary to exe¬ 
cute simple programmes of development like excavation of 
drinking-water wells, laying of roads, construction of buildings 
for educational and health institutions, etc. Panchayat should 
also form an audit committee to comment ota the work done 
and report to the Panchayat. Similar implementational com¬ 
mittees should be formed at the Panchayati Samiti (Block) 
level. 

(17) Reservation in Panchayat bodies proportional to popu¬ 
lation of scheduled tribes should be made to make them repre¬ 
sentative and reflect the demographic reality. 

(18) Participation of youthful elements among scheduled 
tribes and youthful dormitories for development purposes should 
be enlisted. Camps for the young and the old should be 
held. 

(19) Voluntary organisations should be enabled to play an 
adequate rob for stimulating tribal leadership and training 
tribals. Non-formal workers capable of performing grass-root 
extension a'nd cooperative functions should be picked up from 
among the tribal communities. The potential of tribal youth 
institutions should be exploited fully- 

(20) State Regulations dealing with alienation of tribal 
land, undersirabl© activities of motrey-lenders, debt bondage, and 
the Act of the Labour Ministry dealing with inter-State migra¬ 
tion should be enforced strictly. States may also consider adop¬ 
tion of a Regulation for regulating the activities of unscrupulous 
contractors and intermediaries in industrial zones located in 
Scheduled Areas. 

(21) To counter exploitation of tribals in the fields of trade, 
commerce and credit, LAMPS should be streamlined and 
made purposeful. 

(22^ A sound monitorinE system should be established and 
the monitoring channels should flow through State, divisional, 
district, ITDP, Block dowh to the grass-root levels. 
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(23) At the Centre, the Central Ministries, the Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of Home Affairs each should have 
in-built monitoring assembleges. 

(24) Periodic evaluation should be undertaken through in¬ 
dependent bodies, utilising feed-back for policy formulation. 
General all-round evaluation should be carried out periodically 
through concurrent and post-facto performance audit. 

(25) The role of the State Governor should be reassessed 
by the concerned States to enable him to play a positive role 
in tribal development. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Planning Process 

(1) The process of planning has to be built up from below 
funnelling upwards, implying realistic integrated effort. 

(2) It has to be initiated simultaneously at three levels; the 
Development Block, the ITDP and the State. At each level, 
balanced inter-sectoral programmes relative to the natural re¬ 
source endowment, the needs, aspirations, skills, and aptitude 
of the people and resource availability should emerge. 

(3) Block planning should particularly relate to sectors 
having a bearing on family-oriehted schemes like agriculture, 
horticulture, animal, husbandry, forestry, minor irrigation, tiny 
cottage, village and small industries. 

(4) The projects for the Sixth Plan period of ITDPs in a 
State should determine the size and character of the State Tribal 
sub~Plan. 

(5) The five-year Block plan should be ready at least six 
months before submission of the State Tribal sub-Plan to the 
Pla nnin g Commission. The ITDP should take not more than 
three months to complete the project report. The State Tribal 
Development Department should not take more than three 
months to draft the tribal sub-Plan. At each level, the Plan 
should be a product of intense study and consultation. 

(6) A 20-year perspective plan will help the planning pro¬ 
cess greatly- 

(7) The exercise of Annual Plain for the following year of 
a Block should be completed within June of the financial year 
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and the ITDP should complete its formulations by the end of 
August. The State’s tribal sub-plan should emerge by October 
to enable its discussion in the Planning Commission in Novem¬ 
ber leading to its finalisation- The process should culminate in 
incorporation of the financial provisions in the State budget for 
the succeeding year. 

(8) If the share of each ITDP could be reflected under the 
single demand head of the State budget relating to tribal deve¬ 
lopment, it would mean knowledge of financial resources for the 
ITDPs in advance. 

(9) Greater attention should be paid to the divisible sectors 
in a State Plan budget, as benefits from such sectors can make 
a direct impact on the socio-economic development of a tribal 
family. 

(10) An ITDP should be given planning staff support to 
enable it to carry out the various tasks. 

CHAPTER 6 

Basic Needs of Tribal Communities 

(1) The concept of minimum needs in thee ase of tribal 
communities would need close scrutiny, particularly in regard to 
the primitive groups. The general concept may not apply in 
toto. 

(2) To ward off starvation for a few weeks in a year, which 
is a normal feature in some tribal areas, creation of employment 
potential off-season should be regarded as one of the basic 
needs. 

(3) On account of the prevalent low level of nourishment 
in tribal areas, nutrition programmes should have universal 
coverage therein. 

(4) At least one safe drinking-water source should be avail¬ 
able within one kilometer of a village or a hamlet in tribal areas 
within the Plan period. 

(5) The norms for establishment of health institutions in 
tribal areas should be lowered. 

(6) Concomitant with the attempt to improve their nutri¬ 
tional levels, the ‘primitive’ tribal groups should be brought with¬ 
in the fold of genetic, preventive and curative medical sciences- 

(7) The norm for establishment of a school should be 
examined by each State Government in the light of the scattered 
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population in tribal areas ahd the low rate of literacy among 
the tribal communities. Elementary and middle education should 
be made more functional and relevant for tribals. 

(8) Local material for a reasonable house for every tribal 
should be accepted as a priority charge on forest produce. 

(9) For countering exploitation, stationary and mobile multi¬ 
purpose cooperative societies should be set up in the remote ih- 
terior tribal areas. 

CHAPTER 7 
Protective Measures 
Lana Alienation 

(1) The existing laws relating to transfer of land belonging 
to scheduled tribes should be continuously reviewed to plug 
loopholes. 

(2) Areas of high incidence of land alienation in eacn State 
should be identified and suitable remedial measures taken oh 
a time-bound basis. 

(3) In areas where land restoration work is sizable, ade¬ 
quate machinery should be created to settle the issues expedi¬ 
tiously. 

(4) Necessary inputs to develop the restored land should 
form a part of the developmental programmes- 

(5) Formal records of rights of tribals over land must be 
prepared within a time-frame. 

(6) Progress of restoration of land should be reviewed regu¬ 
larly at the State and national levels. 

Excise Policy. 

(7) The excise policy for tribal areas, as evolved by the 
■Government of India, should be implemented within a specified 
period. 

(8) Tribals should be allowed to brew liquor for personal 
consumption and social purposes. A strict watch should be kept 
to ensure that the concession to brew liquor is not mis¬ 
used. 
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(9) Sustained social work enlisting the assistance of volun¬ 
tary organisations should be undertaken to wean the tribals 
away from the habit of drinking. 

(10) Regulations for money-lending and debt bondage should 
be enforced strictly. Schemes of rehabilitation of freed bonded 
labour should be effective. 

CHAPTER 8 
Credit and Marketing 

(1) LAMPS may be static or mobile. Weekly Hats might 
be the most suitable sites for establishment of LAMPS. “In¬ 
tegrated co-operative development centre” or a ‘growth centre’ 
comprised of a LAMPS, a godown, a branch of cooperative or 
commercial bank, a post-office, a market yard and such other 
ancillary services should be encouraged. 

(2) The States should examine whether the constitution of 
LAMPS and withdrawal or disappearance of older societies have 
hot resulted in depletion of facilities. The effort should result in 
further provision of facilities. 

(3) LAMPS should adopt model by-laws so that they acquire 
tribal orientation. Barter system should be allowed. Public 
distribution system should be in-built in LAMPS. 

(4) For credit purposes, LAMPS may be liked to district-co¬ 
operative banks, supplemented with lines of credit with other 
financial institutions like commercial banks for free flow of 
credit. 

(5) For marketing purposes, to the extent possible, LAMPS 
souldd be affiliated to a single apex level marketing body like the 
Tribal Development Corporation. In certain circumstances, 
however, multiple-affiliation may be necessary. 

(6) The Reserve Bank of India may refinance consumption 
credit advances to tribals made by central financing agencies. 

(7) The differential rate of interest finance should be 
operationalised. For the purpose, if necessary, the State Govern¬ 
ments should bear the difference between actual administrative 
costs and 4 % through subsidy financed from the State Plan 
resources or Special Central Assistance. Secondly, coordination 
should be ensured at different hierachical levels between the 
corresponding developmental and financing agencies. District 
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credit plans should be prepared by district credit councils and 
the requirement to be distributed over various banks- 

(8) DRI finance should flow through commercial banks and 
where branches erf such banks are not available through LAMPS 
as per the decision of the Government of India. For the pur¬ 
pose, commercial banks may supply adequate DRI finance to 
LAMPS. 

(9) State Governments should review their programmes 
with a view to full availment of the assistance of the National 
Cooperative Development Corporation (NCDC) for strenthehing 
share capital base of LAMPS, establishment of small and 
medium sized units for processing of agricultural, horticultural 
and minor forest produce, construction of godowns, purchase 
of transport vehicles, rehabilitation, expansion and moderni¬ 
sation of existing processing units and establishment of bakery 
units, cold storages etc. 

(10) Vehicles provided under NCDC’s Rural Consumer 
Scheme could be used for mobile LAMPS. 

(11) At the national level, a Federation of Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Corporation called TRIFED might be set up to handle 
problems erf State Tribal Development Corporations, Forest 
Development Corporations and other such State bodies. 

(12) At present, there is no satisfactory arrangement for 
providing seasonal working capital to marketing bodies like 
LAMPS, TDCs etc for farm and forest produce. Since market¬ 
ing is crucial for providing effective protection to tribals, the 
need should be met on an assured and priority basis by the 
Central Co-operative banks and the Reserve Bank on a conces¬ 
sional rate of interest. 

(13) The guiding principle in pricing should be a fair return 
to the tribal, obtained in market place deducting therefrom cost 
elements. Where labour only is involved, the statutory minimum 
wage should be taken into account. 

(14) A suitable Regulation placing curbs on undesirable 
activities should be promulgated for marketing centres, permit¬ 
ting an effective say of the local community in the management 
of the market. The practice of auctioning weekly markets 
should be discontinued, as the potential for harassment of tribals 
by outside elements is great. 
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(15) Each State should examine the position of personnel 
manning LAMPS and devise procedures for the selection of 
persons having the requisite competence, sympathy, knowledge 
and experience for being posted to LAMPS. They must not 
only have proper orientation but also familiarity with cooperative 
laws, minor forest and farm produce etc. Cooperating training 
institutes should produce specific course contents for officials to 
be posted to tribal areas- 

(16) In the State Directorates of Co-operation, there should 
be a separate wing to handle LAMPS and connected bodies, 
under a Joint/Deputy Registrar of Co-operative societies. The 
Managing Director, Tribal Development Corporation may be 
conferred ex-officio status of the Additional/Joint/Deputy Regis¬ 
trar. 

(17) The position of overdues in tribal areas may be review¬ 
ed and genuine cases shifted from the spurious ones. In case 
of genuine overdues, effort should be made for recovery. The 
work of recovery should be completed within a year under the 
overall guidance of a Project committee. 

(18) Simple procedures should be devised for landing and 
recovering advances. 

(19) At the State-level, a Review and Implementation Com¬ 
mittee comprised of the Tribal Commissioner, Registrar-Co¬ 
operative Societies, Managing Director-Tribal Development Cor¬ 
porations, the Joint/Deputy Registrars heading the wing in the 
Directorate, Managing Director Forest Development Corpora¬ 
tion, a representative of NCDC, may be set up to take stock of 
progress made in implementation of various schemes and provid¬ 
ing directions- It should meet quarterly and report to the State 
and Central Government. 

CHAPTER 9 

Technology for Tribal Communities 

(1) The pace of technology transfer to scheduled tribe com¬ 
munities has to be tempered with constraints of lotag isolation, 
slow cross-fertilisation of ideas, constricted educational and 
informative systems and technology-ritual conflict. 

(2) Prototype technology transfer models should have rele¬ 
vance to the existing economic-socio-cultural milieu and its ab¬ 
sorption capacity. In theory, in consonance with the wide 
range of variation among the various tribal communities, it 
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might be desirable to evolve a number of such models equalling 
the number of scheduled tribe communities, but practical consi¬ 
derations would limit the number in a given situation. 

(3) Each prototype model should be cast in a project 
approach and not be of piecemeal character. 

(4) Consideration of the agricultural sector has to be on 
national, regional and micro levels. From the national point 
of view, dry-farming techniques have to be evolved, integration 
in the fie£d of agriculture, horticulture, animal husbandry and 
forestry effected and the policy of establishment in tribal areas of 
experimental and seed multiplication farms Mowed. At the re¬ 
gional level, the policy has to be given a concrete shape by both 
national and State agencies for promotion of dry-farming. At 
the local level, the ethos of each tribal community should govern 
the plan for technology transfer and the schemes have to be 
specific and relevant. 

(5) In the ayacut of irrigation, projects, command area con¬ 
cept should be applied. 

(6) The horticultural potential of tribal areas should be fully 
exploited through upgraded technology, marketing and processing 
arrangements. 

(7) The traditional expertise of tribals in animal husbandry 
should be relied upon for development plans, particularly in 
respect of the small animal. 

(8) In the field of industries, upgradation of intermediate 
technology might be apt, examples being tassar, oil-seed extrac¬ 
tion, sabai grass treatment. 

( 9 ) Bullock-cart should be introduced in those tribal areas 
where it has not reached. The cart should supplant as much as 
possible the high-cost petrol or diesel automobile. 

(10) Advance planning and action for imparting education 
in skills to tribals has to be undertaken in areas where industrial 
and mining complexes are being inducted or are proposed to be 
inducted. 

(11) Special training should be imparted for unstructured, 
non-formal employment without insistence on essential qualifica¬ 
tions. 
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(12) In forestry, sector, training in lodging, carpentery, wood¬ 
working should be organised and the tribal involved in advanced! 
methods of working of forest- 

(13) Training of tribal women, as in mixed farming, would) 
yield rich dividends. 

(14) In the field of health, in view of the endemic commu¬ 
nicable diseases, sickle-cell, anaemia and other genetic abnor¬ 
malities, through careful mapping of tribal communities, genetic 
counselling methods would have to be adopted. 

(15) In the plan for tribal technology, holding of training 
courses in the relevant field should be an integral part- 

(16) Like the Design Institute at Ahmedabad, regional' 
institutes may be located in tribal areas for evolving relevant 
technological modules for the synergy, individual techniques and 
equipment in the tribal context. 

(17) Technology transfer of the right grade will require 
personnel of sensitivity, competence and perspective for which 
pursuit of the right type of personnel policies is indispensable. 

CHAPTER 10 

Agriculture and Allied Subjects 
Agriculture 

(1) For meaningful agricultural development plans of tribal 
areas, the agro-climatic conditions, the traditional agronomic 
practices and cultural constraints of the tribal areas have to be 
kept in view. The proved technology and practices of tribal areas 
should be subjected to adaptive research and scrutinised with re¬ 
ference to acceptability and assimilation among tribals. 

(2) From the national standpoint, dry-farming techniques 
need, to be evolved for tribal areas. The existing low-grade eco¬ 
nomy with little surplusage, barred access to high-cost inputs like 
fertilisers, pesticides etc. and the local manurial resources in the 
form of forest little and dung-waste should be fully reckoned with. 
However, adoption of modem technology should be considered 
as linked to not merely its availability but more to the existing 
technological practices conjoined with religious, ritualistic and 
cultural mores. The policy, in effect, should have multiple per¬ 
ception resting on agronomical, economic sociological, cultural 
and other dimensions. 
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(3) At the regional or State level, the national policy has tov 
be concretised by the State farms by undertaking multiplication of 
seed; varieties as a part of adaptive research and experimentation. 
Local energy and mammal sources should be brought into the 
fold of drive and extension to reduce cost. Different practices and 
techniques should be subjected to field trials. 

( 4 ) At the local or micro level, the ethos of each tribal com¬ 
munity should govern plans of technology transfer. 

(5) The Ministry of Agriculture might assign the tasks to 
specific organisations at the national, State and local levels. The 
concerned institutions at the three levels should form a national 
grid for development of tribal agriculture. The three tiers should 
have constant and meaningful interaction among them. 

Irrigation 

(1) The potential of irrigation in tribal areas being reportedly 
high, clear perspective in each State for its development should be 
framed. 

(2) Master plans for irrigation development should be pre¬ 
pared which should include flow irrigation major, medium and 
minor), lift irrigation and ground water development. 

(3) Areas of growing pressure of population, with limited 
agricultural land, should be identified and given priority in the 
irrigation plans. 

(4) There should no financial constraint for excavation of 
small irrigation dug wells each at a moderate cost. The risk of in- 
fructuous expenditure on digging of well e.g. on encountering rock 
strata, should be borne by the State. 

(5) Development of land, construction of channels should be 
part of irrigation projects, in so far as tribals are concerned. 

(6) Irrigation project reports should provide for scheme for 
rehabilitation of displaced tribals along with the requisite finance. 

(7) Intensive extension support should be provided in the 
irrigated areas so that the cultivator gets full benefit of new 
investment. Full water-rates should be realisable only after, 
say, a period of six years or so. The first three-year period may 
be treated as free demonstration. 

(S) On account of multi-agency operation, the tribal carries 
substantial risk in obtaining irrigation due to default on the part 
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of any one of the agencies. Tribals should be usually protected 
from this risk and made liable for payment of water-rate only 
when irrigation is actually provided. 

Horticulture 

(1) Tribal areas are generally favourable for horticulture. 
Hence extensive programme of horticultural development should 
be taken up. 

(2) In situ horticultural plantations have been found to be 
one of the answers to the problem of shafting cultivation. The 
methodology allows, low administrative cost and greater involve¬ 
ment of tribals. 

(3) The problem of marketing in horticulture is crucial and 
advance action is called for. Small processing plants run by 
tribals in fruit growing areas should be set up. 

Animal Husbandry 

(1) Traditionally tribals have been keepers of animals, parti¬ 
cularly small animals. Hence, there is potential for cattle-breed¬ 
ing, poultry, piggery, sheep-rearing, goat-keeping, pisciculture and 
dairying. 

(2) Overall perspective for development for each of the 
fields including effort to be made therein should be drawn up. 

(3) Reliance should be more on improvement of local breeds 
rather than exotic breeds. 

(4) Areas like hinterlands of industrial complexes, mining 
complexes, urban peripheries, etc. should be specially selected for 
priorities in animal husbandry programmes. 

(5) Adequate marketing arrangements, where possible 
through cooperative structure, are essential. 

(6) For the weaker sections of the community and shifting 
cultivators, plantation of fodder trees and upgradation of local 
stock through artificial insemination would be helpful. 

(7) The size of the units in each scheme should be small 
enough as to be manageable by an average tribal. 

Fisheries 

(1) For tribals fishing provides a supplemental avocation and 
nutrition. 
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(2) Scientific management of the existing reservoirs particu¬ 
larly tanks, is needed. 

(3) Change in management of tanks or reservoirs from the 
control of the community to a statutory panchayat or a coopera- 
tive should be brought about only where it is anticipated to bring 
some tangible benefit to the members of the local community. 

(4) Number of fish farmers development agencies in tribal 
areas should be increased. 

Consolidation of institutions 

(1) In tribal areas a high degree of specialisation on the part 
of institutions is wasteful, particularly in terms of technical man¬ 
power. The institutional support, therefore, should be multi¬ 
disciplinary, the same centre catering to more than one reauire- 
ment. 

(2) Existing level of utilisation of the institutions in tribal 
areas already establishment should be reviewed at the local level 
by the project committees and institutions made multi-purpose. 
They should also be assigned the responsibility of extension in the 
surrounding villages. 

Orientation and Adaptation 

(1) Orientation of technical personnel should be taken up 
on a priority basis for not only understanding the physical para¬ 
meters but also the sociological factors of tribal situation. 

(2) The technical skills of the tribal people have to be taken 
as a key condition for introduction of new practices. 

(3) Women play an important role in tribal areas. Hence, 
they have to be trained in a big way under the training program¬ 
mes. 

Integration of programmes at 1TDP level 

(1) Since the ITDPs have a wide range covering total invest¬ 
ment from all the schemes in State Plans as well as Central Minis¬ 
tries’ plans, all programmes meant for specific target gr oups or 
aimed at solving specific problems should be built into the ITDPs, 
de fining clearly the basic pu rpos e of each of the programmes with¬ 
in the overall frame of the ITDP. 

(2) All financial flows may emerge at the ITDP level below 
which they should emerge as bal anced set of programmes. A 
suitable accounting system at the ITDP level would be necessary. 
But full integration of all programmes should be aimed at. 



CHAPTER 11 
Forestry 

(1) The significant role that forests play in tribal economy 
has to be clearly recognised and the forest policy under formula¬ 
tion should have appropriate orientation. 

(2) While the management of forests and vegetal resources 
should be such as will provide for maximum goods and services 
for the well-being of all sections of the country’s population, there 
has to be a judicious balance between the national and the local 
particularly the tribal needs. 

(3) The national goal of covering one-third of the area under 
forests necessitates a land-use pattern, calling for identification of 
areas fit for agriculture and silviculture. 

(4) Reserve forests should be demarcated for production 
forestry to meet the national demands of industries, communica¬ 
tions defence etc. Secondly, the growing needs of the community 
in the way of fuel, fodder, agricultural implements, house con¬ 
struction, domestic furniture, fruit, flower, herbs and medicines 
have to be satisfied through social forestry in village forests, pro¬ 
tected forests and other waste-land around villages. Thirdly, the 
needs of environment and conservation can be met through tree- 
cover planted on land falling outside the aforesaid two categories- 

(5) In forest-rich regions, forestry oriented tribal develop¬ 
ment programmes should be framed in which agriculture may 
occupy secondary position. For such I.T.D.Ps. seperate working 
(management) plans would be necessary for linking the forestry 
programmes with economic development of tribals. 

(6) For the achievement of the area under forests to the 
optimal one-third level, the pace of re-forestation of 13% existing 
degrated forests will have to be quickened and afforestation of 
10% of the country’s totalarea scattered as waste land and strips 
of land akmg-side of roads, railway lines, canals, river banks, etc. 
will have to be effected. The tree-cover programme being colos¬ 
sal, the State Forest Departments by themselves may not be in a 
position to mount it, let alone achieve it. Besides governmental 
efforts it would therefore, be necessary (a) to actively invest 
panchayats, corporate bodies voluntary organisations and indivi¬ 
duals with the responsibility of forestry in and around villages, 
(b) raise a “tree army” for undertaking silvicultural operations in 
the more distant" degrated, marginal and sub-marginal lands 
outside the forest areas. 
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(7) As a matter of broad perspective, the relative areas re¬ 
quired for production forestry, social forestry and conservation 
forestry should be indicated clearly in each State. 

(8) The State Forest Department should consider themselves 
responsible for development of tribals as well as forests. The 
tribals also should recognise the need to preserve forests. The 
partnership should inform the new policy. 

(9) Forestry operations should be executed through coopera¬ 
tives of forest labourers which should be encouraged by the fozest 
department as a protective device for the existing forests. The 
Cooperatives should be given a share in the profits from those 
operations. Cooperatives should substitute contractors. 

(10) Association of the tribals should be ensured in large 
scale plantation programmes giving them right to the usufruct. 

(11) Minor Forest Produce (MFP) plays important rote in 
tribal economy. The right of tribals to collection of MFP should 
be conferred by all States. 

(12) To ensure remunerative price to tribal marketing of 
MFP should be organised through co-operatives such as TAMPS. 
The price should be based on market value. In rich-forested 
States, MFP Corporations may be created for tackling different 
matters connected with MFP collection, grading, collection of 
marketing intelligence, export and improving the resource base. At 
national level there should be TRIFED. 

(13) In all plantation programmes there should be a mix of 
species which yield fuelwood, minor forest produce items, fruit, 
fodder and small timber useful to the local community. 

(14) Item-wise survey of MFP, higher exploitation of the 
potential better methods of collection and grading, improving re¬ 
source base, developing a system of marketing and distribution, 
ensuring proper processing and utilisation are necessary. 

(15) First processing of MFP through cooperatives of pri¬ 
mary collectors should be ensured or value-addition. 

(16) Some of the cottage, small and medium forest-based 
industries e.g. paper and pulp plants should be located in the tri¬ 
bal area to take advantage of raw material like bamboo and in¬ 
frastructure that exists in the area. 

(17) Research and development of the various items of MFP 
should be undertaken by the various centres of ICSIR, FRIs and 
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SFRis etc. particularly relative to their discovery and multiplica¬ 
tion. 

(18) Tribals living in forest villages should be given heritable 
and inalienable rights over the land which they cultivate in the 
forest villages. All social and economic developmental program¬ 
mes should be extended to these villages on the same lines as for 
residents of tribal villages. 

(19) On the pattern of Gujarat schemes, Tribal families 
should be involved for undertaking silvicultural work as per forest 
department plans. Tribal families involved in this work should 
bo paid fair wages during gestation period and the profits from 
the usufruct may be shared on 50 : 50 basis. “Kumra” cultiva¬ 
tion as per Andhra Pattern also is commended. 

(20) Human resource development through training and 
extension is essential for conversion of the natural resource en¬ 
dowment into a ready economic asset. 

(21) Training and orientation of foresters have to be paid 
special attention. 

(22) Institutional finance may be attracted for forestry 
schemes, as done by the Gujarat Forest Development Corporation. 

CHAPTER 12 

Shifting Cultivation 

(1) A perspective may be prepared for resettlement of shift¬ 
ing cultivators in 233 blocks spreading over 62 districts of 16 
States. 

(2) The tribal has evolved harmony between technology and 
ritual in shifting cultivation. The problem is how to usher in 
technological advancement in such circumstances without aliena¬ 
ting the tribals. The solution may not lie in legal ban on shifting 
cultivation. 

(3) An integrated approach incorporating forestry develop¬ 
ment on Mil tops, horticulture plantations in the intermediate 
slopes and terrace cultivation in tire foot-hills may be a broad stra¬ 
tegy. But each contextual micro-situation should be studied to 
formulate comprehensive programme of resttlement of shifting 
cultivator. 

(4) Pilot rehabilitation schemes may be instituted including 
rubber, coffee, tea, cashew and horticulture (in situ or otherwise) 
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plantations. Such schemes should be prepared on small regional 
area basis keeping a mini-catchment or water-shed as the area of 
operation. 

(5) A definite proportion of the total outlay on agriculture and 
allied sectors in the States having sizable shifting cultivation should 
be allocated with an additional nucleus funds, in favour of the con¬ 
cerned Project Administrators. 

(6) Each project should be executed by multi-disciplinary 
team working under the guidance of a project officer whose job 
should be to co-ordinate. 

(7) At district level there should be a supervisory Committee 
consisting of Collector, Divisional Forest Officer, District Agricul¬ 
ture Officer, District Education Officer, District Medical Officer etc. 
as well as tribal M.P. and M.L.As a'nd other non-officials. 

(8) Since settlement of shifting cultivator is a sensitive prob¬ 
lem, it is advisable to have watchdog committee at the State level 
and nation-levels. These Committees should provide technical 
support and constantly review programmes of action. 

(9) Measures for regulating shifting cultivation should be 
carried out within the existing social frame-work in the best in¬ 
terest of the individual family, the community and the ecology. 

CHAPTER 13 

Industries 

(1) In Central India, the tribal belt straddling across the 
States of West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh has become, since a few decades,, a zone of intense 
industrial and mining activity. In this area, the tribals have lost 
land which is their basic resource and have not, by and large, 
been able to secure alternative source of livelihood. 

(2) The tribals may be prepared before hand to participate 
in industrialisation or, in the alternative, to make gainful living 
notwithstanding the establishment of a new modern industry. 

(3) Project reports, feasibility studies, etc. preceding esta¬ 
blishment of major and medium industries should contain consi¬ 
deration of future of the local communities based on study of all 
related aspects like the present socio-economic status, the cultural 
profile and the anthropology of prospective development. Inter¬ 
disciplinary teams composed of plant technologists, administrators, 
10—781 HA/80 
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economists, sociologists, anthropologists and others concerned 
should go into the matter. 

(4) Those members of the tribal communities who can absorb 
education and skills speedily should be employed in the industrial 
projects, while others should be got engaged in production sectors 
in the hinterland of industrial and mining projects. 

(5) In order to have clear perception, the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises should take up leadership role at the national level 
for location of industries in tribal areas in public sector. 

(6) Licensing committees of Ministries should have a mem¬ 
ber from the Home Ministry and in the State representatives! ot 
Tribal Development Departments may be associated with similar 
committees or bodies. 

(7) Traditional tribal handicrafts and products of arts and 
crafts should be encouraged and markets found therefor- A 
Committee should be set up to locate vanishing tribal arts and 
crafts for revival, promotion and development. 

(8) To the extent possible, the technology of the tribal arti¬ 
san may be upgraded. 

(9) Forest-based cottage, village and small industries have 
good scope e.g. honey-extraction, lac culture, beedi leaves pro¬ 
cessing, on extraction, tassar culture, tamarind-conversion, wood- 
based industries, gums and resins, broomsticks manufacture, 
caipet-making etc. Some like tassar, oilseeds' and beedi leaves 
have major scope. A long-term perspective for the development 
and marketing of all items with clear targets for the Sixth Plan 
period should be spelt out. A federated cooperative structure 
can play a substantial role in boosting economy, while the KVI 
Commission should become responsible for certain specific 
items. 

(10) The entire Scheduled Area, except the industrially 
advanced pockets, should be treated as indsutrially backward. 

(11) The anamoly of co-existence of unemployed trained 
technicians and unfilled skilled jdbs should be removed through 
appropriate measures. 

(12) A substantial programme of training in entrepreneurial 
skills, with follow-up in helping and getting financial support, 
marketing outlets, supply of raw materials, etc. should be built 
up. 
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(13) For tribal migrants, a small advance in the beginning 
will come in handy and guidance should be provided during; 
migration period, so that they do not fall into the clutches of un¬ 
scrupulous labour contractors. The provisions of the Inter- 
State Migrant Workmen (Regulation of Employment and Condi¬ 
tions of Service) Act, 1979 should be enforced strictly. 

(14) To safeguard the interests of tribal labour and save 
them from malpractices employed by contractors in Scheduled 
Areas, the Regulation suggested by Ministry of Home Affairs 
may be promulgated by States. 

CHAPTER 14 
Education 

(1) While core economic sectors might hold primacy in 
planning, education is the key to tribal development. It is an 
input not only for economic development, but also for inner 
strength of the tribal communities so that they can meet the new 
challenge on terms of some degree of equality. 

(2) Education has to be tackled on both the non-formal and 
formal levels. 

(3) In the non-formal education programmes in tribal areas, 
coverage and enrolment of members of scheduled tribes should 
be given high priority and quantified. Further, the preparation 
of curricula and reading material need perceptive and sensitive 
handling by both the Central and State agencies. The course 
content should include instruction as to how a tribal should deal 
with problems connected with land, credit, currency, weights and 
measures, hygiene, local geography, local administration lower 
government functionaries, liquor-vendors etc. 

(4) On the formal educational side also, both the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects should engage serious attention. Steps 
should be taken to work out syllabi for education, taking into 
account the culture, technology, ethos and assimilative power of 
tribal communities. Care should, however, be taken to see that 
the new syllabi doi not place the tribal students in anv position 
of disadvantage with reference to entry into higher educational 
institutions or employment. 

(5) At the national level, the Ministry of Education mieht 
set up a body to evolve broad guide-lines for imparting the 
requisite orientation to the conventional educational system. The 
content and bias may, however, have to differ from one tribe to 
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another, in view of variation in the socio-cultural backgrounds 
among the various scheduled tribe communities in a State and, as/ 
such, in each State expert committees may be have to be consti¬ 
tuted to prepare syllabi and courses in accordance with guidelines 
to be issued by the national body. 

(6) The States should be asked to consider and take action 
tor instruction at the primary stage in mother tongue oi tribal: 
children. 

(7) Bv the end of the Sixth Plan period, at least 57c of 
schools in'tribal areas in a State should run primary classes as 
per the revised syllabi. 

(8) Vocational facilities in such field as agriculture, industry, 
sports etc. should be provided in. adequate number of educational 
institutions. 

(9) Low literacy pockets, backward communities and areas; 
where intensive economic programmes have been or are being 
taken up, should be identified and special educational effort 
mounted. 

(10) Weaknesses of the educational system to equip tribal 
students for job opportunities should be located and steps; taken 
to overcome them. 

(11) Vocational guidence centres should be set up in tribal 
areas so that tribal boys and girls get sound advice regarding 
their competence and qualifications vis-a-vis job opportunities. 

(12) Attention needs to be paid to low enrolment ratio, 
sparseness of educational institutions serving tribal areas, high 
wastage rate, absentee teachers. Inducements might be in the 
form of a more comprehensible educational system, scholarship 
assistance, attendance incentive, uniform, mid-day meals and 
compensation for opportunity costs. 

(13) Pre-matric and post-matric scholarships should be dis¬ 
bursed in advance in order to meet the contingencies of advance 
payment of initial fees, caution money, hostel dues, etc. Arrange¬ 
ments for disbursement of scholarships should be reviewed and 
strengthened. 

(14) Incentive should be given to teachers serving in tribal 
areas. 

(15) Teacher should become the fulcrum of development 
activities in the village. 
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(16) Norms for establishment of educational institutions at 
the primary, middle and secondary level should be scrutinised 
once again with a view to ensure their relevance for tribal areas 
in the context of the low density of population and scattered 
habitations. The structural balance among the primary, middle 
and secondary institutions should be properly struck and main¬ 
tained. 

(17) Multiplicity of government organisations running educa¬ 
tional institutions should be rationalised. Coordination in the 
Education Department should be ensured by the concerned 
organisations. 

(18) Particularly with a view to boost education among tribal 
girls, recruitment of women teachers should be paid special 
attention. 

(19) There should be a special drive to locate and appoint 
tribal men and women as teachers. 

(20) In order to reduce costs and delays in availability of 
construction materials, indegenous material and specifications, 
with such refinements as may be necessary, may be adopted for 
school buildings, teachers residential accommodation etc. 

(12) A sound montioring system should be set up in a State 
from grass-root level through State to national level. In the State 
Directorates of Education, officers in the rank of a Joint Director 
or Deputy Director may be appointed to specifically attend to the 
problems of education among scheduled tribes. 

CHAPTER 15 

Health 

(1) In the field of health, attention has to be directed more 
towards preventive side, sanitation and hygiene. However, the 
curative aspect should not be neglected. 

(2) Under certain conditions, allopathic treatment may be 
necessary but, it might be advantageous to enable the tribal to 
also avail of the homeopathic, ayurvedic and his own system of 
medicine. 

(3) State Government might take financial and physical steps 
to have adequate research conducted into the tribal system of 
medicine. 
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(4) Surveys should he conducted to ascertain the extent of 
prevalence of incidence of diseases to which some tribal communi¬ 
ties are particularly prone like tuberculosis, malaria, yaws, 
venereal diseases, leprosy, etc. Where diagnoised, vigorous re¬ 
medical measures should be commenced straightway. 

(5) Genetic mapping and counseling axe urgently tvfctSSS&TJ 
for the survival and health of some small primitive tribal groups- 
This matter should receive the attention of the Ministry of 
Health, the All India Institute of Medical Sciences, the Indian 
Council of Medical Research etc. 

(6) Tribal areas being deficient in health institutions, the 
relative norms for PHCs and sub-centres should be relaxed. For 
the former, population norms of 20,000 and for the latter the 
norm of 3,000 may be adopted. Deficiencies with reference to 
these norms should be made up. 

(7) Mobile units, whether motorised or non-motorised, 
should be used for tribal areas. 

(8) All vacancies in the tribal areas should be filled up. 

(9) If more than one doctor are posted in a PHC, one may 
be posted at the headquarters and the others at suitable places 
in the interior. Shortage of medicines should not be allowed to 
occur, since the requirement of tribal area is small- 

(10) The community health volunteers scheme may be con¬ 
tinued in tribal areas drawing the volunteers from the local tribal 
village community. It might be preferable to utilise the services 
of tribal medicine-men for the purpose, training them in the modern 
system of medicine. 

CHAPTER 16 


Infrastructure Development 

(1) The special conditions and requirements of the tribal 
areas were not broadly taken into account while preparing the 
20-year plan of road development (1961—81). Road develop¬ 
ment in tribal areas should support economic activity and tribal 
development. However, in certain tribal areas if road develop¬ 
ment is unaccompanied by effective protective measures, it is 
likely to help exploitative forces to the detriment of tribal 
interests. 

(2) Important administration centres like Tehsils and Blocks 
should be made accessibale as early as possible. Further, weekly 
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market centres should be connected on priority, say within a 
period of one or two years. Health sub-centres should be the 
next priority. 

(3) The problem of tribal areas has been separately reviewed 
by the P&T Board and a special programme of communications 
development in these areas has been agreed to. This network 
p lan should follow the needs of economy and should provide 
support for effective implementation of programmes. Tehsil and 
Block headquarters should come in the first priority, the head¬ 
quarters of LAMPS, weekly market centres and headquarters ot 
village clusters following. 

(4) It is necessary to review the entire situation in the large 
tribal tracts which are without any railway facilities and prepare 
for them a phased programme of development of railways for 
which different financial norms may be adopted. 

(5) A great inter-face between the rural electrification 
programme and economic programmes in tribal areas is necessary 
to make heavy investments economically productive. The scheme 
of rural electrification involving subsidy on behalf of the Central 
Government should be cleared on project-by-project basis ensuring 
appropriate linkage between rural electrification and economic 
activity. 

(6) All tribal areas in the country which have not reached 
the minimum level of rural electrification should qualify for special 
attention under the scheme. 

CHAPTER 17 

Pockets of Tribal Concentration & Dispersed Tribals 

(1) Of the estimated 4.10 crores scheduled tribe population in 
the country, 2.30 crores constituting about 65% are covered by 
the tribal sub-Plan. Outside the tribal sub-Plan area, about 26 
lakhs population has been identified in pockets of tribal 
concentration. Thus, about 73%of the total scheduled tribe 
population is covered. 

(2) Since the tribal concentration pockets are part of admi¬ 
nistrative unit like a Development Block or a Taluka, area deve¬ 
lopment approach generally adopted for the tribal sub-Plan areas 
may not be feasible for them. The benefits of the infrastructural and 
family-wise schemes of the Block or Taluka plan should normal¬ 
ly accrue to the pocket area and population and along-side, 
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special target-group plans should be fitted therewith. The 
target-groups plans should be prepared accordingly. 

(3) Notwithstanding such guidelines, the State Governments 
have not prepared pockets development plans. This may be done 
expeditiously. 

(4) Development programmes for the dispersed tribals (living 
outside the tribal sub-Plan area and pockets of tribal concentra¬ 
tion) should be adequately built into the general rural develop¬ 
ment programmes. The flows of the general developmental sec¬ 
tors may be supplemented by funds of the backward classes wel¬ 
fare sector for these programmes. 

(5) Separate administrative arrangements within the general 
sectors may be made to implement and monitor programmes. 


CHAPTER 18 
Primitive Tribal Groups 

(1) The guidelines of the Planning Commission indicate that 
special attention and high priority should be given to areas and 
groups facing special problems including primitive tribal groups in 
backward pockets, shifting cultivators and tribals affected by the 
major projects. 

(2) The tribal sub-Plan must attempt in broad terms answers 
to the main issues facing these tribal communities. 

(3) The basic policy frame for these backward communities 
could vary from the general approach and be unfettered by the 
existing formal, procedural or legal frame. 

(4) The starting point would be identification of the primitive 
tribal groups in accordance with the guidelines. 

(5) A project report should be prepared for each tribal group 
separately. The project report should contain a unique program¬ 
me for each group taking into consideration its eco system. The 
first phase of development proposed should aim at conservation 
and re-organisation of the traditional skills of the group and the 
second phase should spell out the development programmes as 
such. 
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(6) The problem of these groups may not be mainly economic, 
genetic and patho-genetic mapping among them is called for. 
The All India Institute of Medical Sciences, the Indian Council 
of Medical Research and other such bodies should take the lead for 
estblishment of a national centre for such studies. Regional 
centres in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar a’nd Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands may support the national centre. 

(7) No single task relating to primitive tribal groups can be 
complete without appropriate administrative structure and sensi¬ 
tive personnel manning if. Separate organisational structure may 
be created, if necessary. A special officer may be appointed 
each in the States of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar to look 
after these groups. 

(8) The help of voluntary organisations should be enlisted. 

(9) Special Regulations might be promulgated to protect the 
command over resources of the groups. 
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ANNEXURE If 


Integrated Tribal Development Projects — Fifth Plan 


SI. State 

No. 





Integrated Tribal 

Development Pojects 

Total No. 

Prepared 

1 2 





3 

4 

1. Andhra Pradesh 





7 

7 

2. Assam 





19 

1 

3. Bihar 





14 

10 

4. Gujarat 





9 

8 

5. Himachal Pradesh 





3 

3 

6. Karnataka 





5 

3 

7. Kerala 





5 

2 

8. Madhya Pradesh 





42 

40 

9. Maharashtra 





15 

15 

10. Manipur . 





5 

_ 

11. Orissa 





23* 

19 

12. Rajasthan 





5 

4 

13. Tamil Nadu 





9 

9 

14. Tripura 





3 

1 

15, Uttar Pradesh . 





2* 

1 

16. West Bengal 





12 

6 

17. A & N Islands . 





1 

_ 

18. Goa, Daman & Diu 





1 

- 

Total . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

180 

129 


*The number of ITDPs in Orissa and Uttar Pradesh was later reduced 
to 21 and 1 respectively. The total TDPs in 1980 is 178 including Sikkim. 
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TRIBAL SUB-PLAN 
OUTLAY AND EXPENDITURE 
1974-75 to 1979-80 
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GRAND TOTAL. 2337 47 430 -50 2767 97 2524 91 308 93 2833 -84 

Note : 1 S.P. indicates flow from State Plan outlay to Tribal Sub-Plan. 

2. S.C.A. indicates Special Central Assistance. 
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GRAND TOTAL. 7206 -73 2000-00 9206-73 6056 -86 1459 -87 7516-73 
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ANNEXURE-IV 


TRIBAL SUB-PLAN 
SECTOR-WISE EXPENDITURE 
(1974-78 and 1978-79) 


(Rs. in lkhs) 


S. No. Sector 

1974-78 Percentage 
Expendi¬ 
ture 
(State 

Plan 

and 

S.C.A.) 

1978-79 Percentage 
Expendi¬ 
ture 
(State 

Plan 

and 

(S.C.A.) 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Agriculture & Allied 
Services .... 

16037 

28-50 

10496 

29 -60 

2. Co-operation . 

2926 

5-20 

1844 

5-20 

3. Water & Power Development 

15474 

27-50 

9574 

27-00 

4. Industries & Minerals 

2026 

3-60 

1383 

3-90 

5. Transport & Communication 

6133 

10-90 

3510 

9-90 

6 . Social & Community Ser¬ 
vices • 

12210 

21 -70 

7730 

21 -80 

7. Economic & General 
Services .... 

1463 

2-60 

921 

2-60 

Total .... 

56269 

100-00 

35458 

100 00 


160 






ANNE XU RE-V 


SELECTED PHYSICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
(1974-79) 

I. Additional area brought under Minor Irrigation 

Andhra Pradesh ....... 

Assam. 

Bihar . 

Gujarat. 

Maharashtra . 

Manipur. 

Orissa . .. 

Tripura. 

II. Additional area brought under Soil Conservation 

Andhra Pradesh. 

Assam . 

Bihar . 

Gujarat. 

Himachal Pradesh. 

Manipur. 

Orissa. 

Rajasthan. 

Tripura. 

West Bengal . . 

III. Villages Electrified 

Andhra Pradesh. 

Bihar. 

Gujarat. 

Maharashtra. 

Manipur. 

Orissa. 

Rajasthan . 

Tripura. 

IV. Area under Horticulture 

Andhra Pradesh. 

Bihar . 

Himachal Pradesh. 

Karnataka. 

Orissa. 

Rajasthan. 


(Hectares) 

60,768 

21,485 

45,000 

7,200 

3,33,000 

600 

1,03,400 

432 


(Hectares) 

6,804 

8,564 

62,940 

46,608 

280 

649 

32,970 

3,315 

4,127 

2,061 

(Number) 

926 

2342 

95 

1178 

175 

1119 

652 

41 

(Hectares) 

12,082 

50,000 

2,661 

46 

14,000 

930 


161 
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Villages provided with water supply 

Andhra Pradesh .... 



(Number) 

340 

Himachal Pradesh . 





21 

Karnataka 





1927 

Orissa . 





5792 

Uttar Pradesh 





20 

A. & N. Islands 



, 


6 

Gujarat 




. 

300 

Rajasthan 



. 


278 


VI- Alienated land restored to t riba Is 


Andhra Pradesh 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Maharashtra 
Orissa . 
Tripura . 
Madhya Pradesh 


(in Hectares) 
(approx) 
20,000 
8,960 
7,085 
7,920 
6,250 
550 
1.200 


VII. Enrolment of tribal children\( i 977-78) 


Andhra Pradesh . 

Assam 

Bihar 

Himachal Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 
Rajasthan . 

Tamil Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


(Percentage) 


6—11 

Yrs. 

11—14 

Yrs 

49 -4 

8-7 

79 0 

43 -0 

68 -13 

33 -18 

78 0 

32-0 

41 -5 

10-5 

72-0 

22-9 

62 -2 

8 -8 

35 -6 

12-9 

50-9 

17-3 

55 0 

27-0 

52.24 

131 























Statewise position in respect of average membership, Working Capital ami turnover of LAMPS against prescribed norms 
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ANNEXUfiE — VII' 


PRIMITIVE TRIBES—COMMUNITIES IDENTIFIED 


S. State Tribes 

No. 

1 2 3 

1. Andhra Pradesh . . . .1. Kolam 

2. Chenchus @ + 

3. Konda Reddi 

2- Bihar . 1 . Birhor @ 

2. Mai Paharia + 

3. Asurs @ + 

4. Birjias 

5. Parahaiyas + 

6 . Korwa @ + 

7. Hill Kharia @ 

8 . Savar 

9. Sauriya Paharia @ 


3. Gujarat 



1. Kathodi 

2. Kotwalia + 

4. Karnataka . 


U§lji 

1. Jenu Kuruba @ + 

2. Koraga @ + 

5. Kerala 

• 

* 

1. Kurumbas 

2. Cholanaikayan @ + 

6 . Madhya Pradesh 

. 

. 

. 1. Abujhamarias @ 


2. Baigas @ 

3. Bharias 

4. Hill Korbas 

5. Saharias @ 

7. Maharashtra . . . .1. Katkaria (Katbodia) @ 

2. Kolam 

3. Maria Gond @ 
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1 2 

3 

8 . Orissa .... 

1. Bondo @ 

2. Soura 

3. Kharias 

4. Mankidias 

5. Kutia Kondh © 

6 . PaudiBhuyans 

7. Juangs @ + 

8 . Lanjia Sauras @ 

9. Bongaria Kondh 

9. Rajasthan .... 

1. Saharias @ 

10. Tamil Nadu .... 

1. Kotas 

2. Paniyans @ + 

3. Todas 

4. Kattu Naickens 

5. Irulas @ + 

6 . Kurumbas 

11. Tripura .... 

1. Reangs 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

1. Rajis 

13. West Bengal 

1. Birhor @ 

2. Toto @ 

3. Lodha 

14. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

1. Great Andamanese 

2. Onges @ 

3. Jarwas @ 

4. Sentenelese @ 

5. Shompen @ 


Note: Certain communties are common to more than one State. 

©Considered in an extremely under-developed stage by the Scheduled 
Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission (1961). 

+Tribes specified as backward by the Study Team on Tribal Develop¬ 
ment Programmes (1969). 



ANNEXURE—VIII 


PRIMITIVE TRIBES—POSITION REGARDING PROJECT REPORTS 


S. No. State 

No. 

Recog¬ 

nised 

Reports 

Received 

Co¬ 

mments 

sent 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

3 

3 

3 

2. Bihar .... 

9 

— 

— 

3. Gujarat 

3 

3 

3 

4. Karnataka 

2 

— 

— 

5. Kerala .... 

2 

— 

— 

6 . Madhya Pradesh 

4 

— 

— 

7. Maharashtra . 

3 

3 

3 

8 . Orissa .... 

9 

7 

7 

9. Rajasthan 

pgHspE i 

1 

1 

10. Tamil Nadu 

6 

6 

6 

11. Tripura .... 

1 

1 

1 

12. Uttar Pradesh 

1 

1 

1 

13. West Bengal 

3 

— 

— 

14. A. & N. Islands 

■ 5 

— 

— 

Total . 

52 

25 

25 
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APPENDIX—I 

No. PC/BC/1 l-9(Gen)/80 

Government of India 
Planning Commission 

YojanaBhavMi 
Parliament Street 
New Ddhi-110001 

Dated the 8 th July, 1980 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM 

Subject :— Working Group on the Development of Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes and Weaker Sections of the Society 1980-85. 

In the context of preparatoin of Sixth Five Year Plan 1980-85, it has 
been decided to set up a Working Group for the formulation of strategy 
and Plan-priorities for the development of scheduled tribes, scheduled castes 
and other weaker sections of the society. The composition of the Working 
Group will be as follows :— 

•Shri B.G. Deshmukh, Additional Secretary, Ministry of 

Home Affairs .Chairman 

Joint Secretary (TD), Ministry of Home Affairs . . Member 

Joint Secretary (SCBCD), Ministry of Home Affairs Member 

Two representatives of Planning Commission . . . Members 

A representative from Plan Finance-I . . . Member 

Two representatives from Ministry of Eduction & 

Social Welfare.Members 

Two representatives from Ministry of Agriculture . . Members 

A representative from Ministry of Rural Development . Member 
Two representatives from Industries and Village & Small 

Industries.Members 

A representative from Ministry of Health . . . Member 

A representative from Ministry of Works, Housing & 

Supply .Member 

A representative from Ministry of Civil Supplies & Co¬ 
operation Member 

Shri M. Singaravelu, 96, Shahjehan F Road, 

New Delhi-110011.Member 

A representative from Reserve Bank of India . . . Member 
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A representative each from the following States : 
■Commissioner & Secy. Welfare Deptt., Bihar . 

Principal Secretary, Social Welfare Department, Andhra 

Pradesh. 

Secretary, Tribal & Harijan Welfare Deptt. Madhya 

Pradesh . 

Commissioner for Tribal & Rural Welfare, Orissa . 

Additional Secy., Social Welfare, Tamil Nadu 

Special Secretary, Harijan & Social Welfare, Uttar 

Pradesh . 

A representative from the Ministry of Home Affairs to be 
Mamber-Secretary. 


Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member 

Member- 

Secretary 


2. The terms of reference of the Working Group will be as follows :— 

(a) To review the approach, strategy and priorities in respect of protec¬ 
tion and developmental programmes for Scheduled Tribes/Scheduled 
Castes and Weaker Sections; 

(b) To review the programmes taken up by the States and Central Mini¬ 
stries in respect of these categories ; 

(c) To formulate concrete proposals for 1980-85 in the context of a ten 
year perspective and suggest the phasing of development programmes, 
indicating financial, physical, legislative and other aspects ; and 

(d) To review the administrative arrangements for implementation of 
programmes in States and Centre and suggest measures for improve¬ 
ment. 

3 The Working Group shall submit its report by 25th August, 1980. 

4. For attending the meeting of the Working Group officers will draw 
TA/DA fro* their Department. Non-official Members will be paid TA/DA as 
admissible to a Grade I Officer of the Central Government by the Planning 
Commission. 


Sd/- Y. Mohan 
Director (Administration) 



APPENDIX—II 


COMPOSITION OF THE -GROUP ON 
SCHEDULED TRIBES 

The Working Group for the formulation of Strategy and plan prioritie 
for the Sixth Plan 1980-85, for the development of Scheduled Tribes, 
Scheduled Castes and Weaker Sections of the Society constituted by the 
Planning Commission met on 24-7-1980 and constituted a -Group on 
Development of Scheduled Tribes as follows 

1. Dr, Bhupinder Singh, Joint Secretary (TD), M.H.A. 

2. Representative from the Planning Commission. 

3. Representative from the Ministry of Finance (Plan Fin.). 

4. Representative from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

5. Representative from the Ministry of Education & Culture. 

6. Representative from the Ministry of Rural Reconstruction. 

7. Representative from the Ministry of Health & Family Welfare. 

8. Representative from the Ministry of Industry. 

9. Representative from the Reserve Bank of India. 

10. Representatives from the States of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, (Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Tamil Nadu. 
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